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The South today is making progress -- more rapid 
progress than most of us realize. Progress in indus- 
try, in housing, in education, in agriculture, in race 
relations. 

One of the important motivating factors in this 
advance is that more and more people are looking with 
appraising eyes at their own communities. Not only are 
the blemishes being noted, but local people are them- 
selves initiating the needed remedies, One of the sur- 
est and best methods of finding the facts and putting 
them to work is through the device of the Home Town 
Self-Survey as developed by the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, as an 
agency devoted to expanding democratic horizons and 
building better human relations, feels that this type 
of community action is of singular significance in the 


South and in the Nation. For that reason, the Anti- 





Defamation League welcomes the opportunity to join the 
Southern Regional Council in sponsoring the publication 
of this Manual. Hi 





ALEXANDER F. MILLER 
Southern Director 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
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Your Community Looks at Itself 


EMPHASIS IS ON THE "SELF* 


A Home Town Self-Survey is just what the name implies -- a 
local stock-taking with emphasis on the self. 


Civic-minded people across the South are discovering that the 
way to get things done is to quit using the pronouns "they" and 
“you” and start using “I" and “we.” No amount of professional sur- 
veying, no amount of advice by visiting experts, can accomplish 
much. Things start happening when you and other local citizens get 
together, find the facts, and put them to work. 


The effectiveness of that approach has been remarkably demon- 
strated in Jacksonville, Florida, and Greenville, South Carolina. 
People in those two cities concluded that their biggest problems 
were those facing the Negro communities. They recognized that 
solving those problems wasn't the business of one race, or of one 
special group, but the whole town's business. In each case, they 
organized a Steering Committee made up of representative and influ- 
ential citizens, including white persons and Negroes, city offi- 
cials and civic leaders, ministers and church women, labor and bus- 
iness folks, doctors, lawyers, and housewives. 


With the aid of local volunteers, the Committee itself went 
out and gathered the facts. Then the Committee made its report to 
the community -- a simple statement, from citizens to citizens, of 
what conditions were and how they might be improved. Finally, a 
follow-up group was formed to make the recommendations realities. 


The people of Jacksonville and Greenville are proud of their 
self-surveys, and well they may be. For today they can look around 
and see the tangible improvements that have resulted -- such as 
better schools, more health facilities, newly paved streets, slum- 
clearance, parks, playgrounds. Most important of all, they can see 
results in a new quality of understanding, cooperation, and working 
citizenship which will go on payino dividends for years to come. 


The Southern Regional Council is also proud of those successes. 
For, thouch the self-surveys were local jobs from start to finish, 


the Council's edt for the Home Town Self-Survey and advisory 
services played a significant part. 

During the past few years, the Southern Regional Council has 
helped to spread the self-survey idea to other Southern towns, 
where it has proved equally rewarding. This revised edition of the 


Manual is published in the expectation that many more communities 
will want to make use of it. 


IL'S EVERYBODY 'S_ BUSINESS 


A self-survey draws its strength from the citizens who take 
part in it. It will succeed in direct proportion to the interest, 
initiative, leadership, and hard. work contributed by the major seg- 
ments of the community. In fact}. the chief advantage of the method 
lies in its democratic approach. Working together for common coals 
can unite people of differing backgrounds, occupations, and every- 
day interests as nothing else can. Once established, that kind of 























teamwork will benefit your community long after the self-survey is 
completed. 


So the more widely representative your Steering Committee is, 
the better. If any major croup is omitted -- whether it be reli- 
cious, racial, economic, or civic -- your self-survey will be seri- 
ously weakened, 


Your community has its own pattern of civic life which will 
determine the make-up of the Steering Committee and its various 
subcommittees. But here are a few "con'ts" that. will apply: 


DON'T let the self-survey become identified with one particu- 
lar group; there's no surer way to breed apathy and opposition in 
the community at large. 


DON'T appoint minority-group “representatives® who don't truly 
ge me their groups; nobody will be fooled and many people will 
be alienated. 


DON'T fail to include public officials; their participation 
and interest are important assets and will do much to assure the 
success of the follow-up. 


DON'T hesitate 'to add to the Steering Committee individuals 
who show outstanding leadership after the survey is under way; the 
initial selection, however careful, is likely to miss some of the 
people who can contribute most. 


YOU'RE THE DOCTCR 


Communities, like people, have their own personalities. And, 
like people, no two are exactly alike. You can get help, in the 
form of technical resources, from outside the community. But no 
one can tell you just what kind of self-survey your town needs. 
That's a decision for you and your fellow citizens to make. 


This Manual is designed as a working document which can be 
adapted to the particular needs of ays communities. Some towns 
will want to do a self-survey of the total community -- including 
all or most of the fields outlined in the following pages. Others 
will want to single out only a few fields which are most in need of 
improvement. “ 


In the case of Jacksonville and Greenville, the local Steering 
Committees felt that the whole rance of conditions affecting the 
Necro pcpulation needed primary attention. Another pe concen- 
trated solely on housing -- housing for the entire population, 
white and Negro. 


A second matter for the Steering Committee to decide at the 
outset is what geographical area the self-survey will cover. If 
yours is an urban community, the survey may be confined to the city 
limits, or it may take in part or all of the surrounding county. 

If your community is rural, the survey may be county-wide, or it 
may be limited to a few neighborhoods. That must be determined by 
the sages of the community: what local government provides most 
of the public services, how the people of the community make their 
livinc, and so on. 


Whatever you decide, you will find appropriate sections in the 


Manual. The questionnaires and schedules are flexible models which 
your Committee can alter to fit the structure of your community and 
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the scope of your self-survey. 


A WAY 


It's always good policy to let people know you're coming, and 
a self-survey is no exception. Your town doubtless has its touchy 
spots -- political factions, civic rivalries, personal feuds, and 
the like, These are danger points which your self-survey will 
steer around if possible. But no matter how tactful and nonparti- 
san your intentions are, your self-survey may arouse suspicions if 
you fail to lay the proper groundwork, 


A safe rule is to spend as much time as necessary getting the 
community familiar with the self-survey idea and sold on its desir- 
ability. Usually the place to start is with the people who make 
things happen -- or keep them from happening -- in your town. Many 
of these key people will be in on the planning from the start as 
members of the Steering Committee. Others should be approached in- 
dividually and be acquainted with the methods and aims of the pro- 
posed self-survey. That way, when you launch your fact-finding, 
you won't be faced with opposition born of misunderstanding. 


It's a good idea to include the editor or some other appropri- 
ate representative of your newspaper at an early stage. He can be 
of great value to your Committee in working out the initial publi- 
city by which the public will be informed of plans for the survey. 


Don't rely wholly on newspaper publicity to get the story out. 
You can reach a number of people through their organizations, 
clubs, unions, churches, and so on. These memberships will be of 
major help later in providing volunteers for the fact-finding. 


TEAMWORK ONE _W 


The speed and efficiency of your self-survey will depend a lot 
on how well it is organized. To put it another way, if the team is 
right the work will get done. 


Your Steerinc Committee, of course, will be the governing body 
of the self-survey. Its job is to do the overall planning and di- 
recting and to approve the final reports and recommendations. But 
it will probably need help for the fact-finding and detailed work 
-- particularly if your survey takes in more than one field of com- 
munity life. 


The best way to handle the work load is to distribute it to 
subcommittees, whose chairmen will be members of the Steering Com- 
mittee; that is, a subcommittee on housing, one on recreation, one 
on welfare services, and so forth. When large-scale fact-finding 
is involved, as in housing and transportation, the subcommittee 
can, in turn, enlist the aid of volunteers to complete the individ- 
ual schedules, Aoain, be sure to make the subcommittees represen- 
tative of the total community, including minority groups. Much de- 
pends, too, on the right choice of chairmen; pick people who know 
the fields their subcommittees are concerned with and who can give 
the energy and leadership required. 


If there is a college or university nearby, don't neglect its 
resources. There will be people on its faculty -- social scien- 
tists, statistics experts, journalism teachers, and others -- who 
have skills you need. Students are often the best and most enthu- 
siastic of volunteers. 
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Some clerical work and coordination will be needed. Reports 
must be typed, material mimeographed, publicity releases prepared, 
and meetings called. An existing office staff which can give part 
of its time to these duties is a great asset. In Greenville, for 
example, the Community Council served as the sponsoring agency, 
contributed personnel for the routine work, and provided a “head- 
quarters” for the self-survey. 


Some such arrangement as that, if at all possible, will help 
your survey to roll more smoothly. Don't forget, though, that the 
survey belongs, not to just cone club or agency, but to the whole 
community -- and don't let the community forget it! 


LOOK BEHIND THE FIGURES 
How many? What kind? How often? For whom? 


Your fact-finding subcommittees will be answering questions 
of this sort. B8ut your self-survey won't be complete if you stop 
there. The schedules and questionnaires in this Manual ére not 
meant to dictate all the information you will need; they are merely 
guides to some of the basic data which you will want to expand. 


For one of many possible examples, let's suppose your subcom- 
mittee on health finds that the infant death rate is very high. 
You will have to look behind the figures to find the cause -- or, 
more likely, the causes. Inadequate hospital facilities, shortage 
of doctors, public ignorance about prenatal care, attendance at 
births by untrained midwives -- any or all of these might be major 
contributing causes. A thorough survey will dig out the answer. 


The strength of your findings and recommendations will depend 
on how well you interpret the facts and figures that are collected. 
There are at least four steps to sound interpretation: 


1. Subcommittees should make their initial reports as complete 
as possible. In addition to filling out the questionnaires, they 
should submit the results of personal observation, interviews, and 
any other information which will make for fuller understanding. 


2. Fact-finders should supplement their own observations by 
consulting local people who work daily in the particular fields. 
In the case of infant mortality, for instance, doctors, public. 
health nurses, practicing midwives, and mothers themselves can give 
the surveyors more insight into the problem. 


« Each subcommittee report should be given careful attention 
by the Steering Committee. Able persons representing many points 
of view, their discussions will strengthen the findings and recom- 
mendations in each field. 


4. Once the reports have been worked over in the Steering Com- 
mittee, it is a good idea to submit them to the appropriate public 
and private agencies for corrections and suggestions. You probably 
won't accept every criticism that is offered, but you will be pro- 
tected against errors of fact and judoment that might weaken your 
report once it was made public, At the very least, you will have 
prepared yourself for the reactions of the groups most directly 
concerned, 

A word about recommendations; If vour data have been well in- 
terpreted, many of the recommendations will emerge almost automati- 
cally. For example, if you have found the oreatest number of in- 
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fant deaths among low-income families who rely on untrained mid- 
wives, two recommendations immediately suggest themselves: more 
free and inexpensive maternity care by hospitals, public health 
clinics, or private physicians; and training and licensing of such 
midwives as will be practicing in the community. 


It's wise to check all recommendations for feasibility. There 
may be a legal or technical barrier to the step which seems most 
naturally to be called for. 


The main object of the recommendations is not to point out 
blame but to get results. They should be honest, but they should 
also be tactful. Your Steering Committee will want to give pains- 
taking consideration to wording them in such a way as to avoid 
needless controversy and antagonism. Sometimes, of course, you 
must choose between trampling on a few toes and being less than 
honest. That's likeiy to arise at some point in any self-survey. 
The only thing to do is state the facts calmly and objectively, 
with confidence that most people will recognize and respect the 
undistorted truth. 


Recommendations are generally placed at the end of each sec- 
tion, so they can be readily understood in the light of the find- 
ings. If you have any doubt about whether the reason for a recom- 
mendation is clear, it's best to be absolutely sure. Include a 
note along with the recommendation, explaining why it is desirable 
and what its effect will be. 


FA DON'T _ SPEAK FOR =MSELVES 


Many a shelf is filled with dusty copies of survey reports 
made by high-powered professionals. That's where the self-survey 
is different: It aims to let citizens see for themselves and then 
tell their fellow citizens about it. The facts are not ends in 
themselves but means to an end -- namely, concrete improvements. 


Once your fact-finders have done their job and your Meeties 
Committee has agreed on its recommendations, in one sense the self- 
survey is just getting started. You are ere then to begin tell- 
ing the story -- as dramatically, as graphically, and as widely as 
you can, 


The first step is to get the findings and recommendations into 
attractive, readable form, mimeographed or printed, depending on 
the resources available. You may want to do as other towns have 
done -- prepare two versions of the final report. One, the “offi- 
cial" report, will include all the subcommittee reports in full, 
plus any charts, tables, and supporting documents that are rele- 
vant. The other, the "popular" version, will aim more at brevity, 
simplicity, and eye-catching arrangement, 


The popular version is the one you will want to get broadly 
distributed, and its effectiveness will depend on how readily the 
average citizen will pick it up and read it. He probably won't be 
interested in long statistical tables and pag | analysis. But he 
will be interested in pheteaparss. drawings, illustrated charts, 
and punchy text that show him quickly and clearly how the survey's 
findings affect him and what he can do about it. There may be 
someone in your town -- an advertisino or newspaper person, perhaps 
-- who is skilled in brincina facts and fiaures to life. If not, 
the Southern Recional Counci] will be olad to help you plan your 
publication. 


At this point, again, the newspapers can be invaluable. They 
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may be willing to run the final report in serial form -- or, at any 
rate, a summary of it. They certainly will open their news columns 
to statements by prominent citizens endorsing the survey's results 
and calling for community support of the recommendations. Favora- 
ble editorials and photographs can also help stimulate public in- 
terest. 


Keep in mind, however, that a daily newspaper is turned out at 
top speed by many hands; inaccuracies and damaging emphases can 
slip in very easily. To avoid that, cooperate closely with the re- 
porter. If you are giving him complicated information, it's best 
to reduce it to writing, as short and clear as possible. Invite 
him to check back with you or some other informed person if ques- 
tions arise while he is writina his story. 


If your town has a radio station, publicity through that medi- 
um is equally desirable, 


Take your story to the civic clubs and other organizations 
which have regular meetings. One city set up a speakers’ bureau 
made up of leading citizens who had participated in the survey. 
The PTA wanted to hear about education, the Chamber of Commerce 
about industry and employment, the Council of Church Women about 
law enforcement, the Lions Club about all those subjects and more. 


These are only a few of the ways to get your town to sit up 
and take notice of the survey's results. Church services, town 
meetings, and neighborhood get-togethers are some of the others. 
Whatever the methods available in your community, use them often 
and use them well. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING... 


If your survey has had the right kind of participation, re- 
sults will start coming in even before the fact-finding is complet- 
ed. Officials begin to view shortcomings in public services in a 
new light; commercial agencies serving the public begin tc see 
themselves as others see them; civic groups become aware of needs 
that never seemed important before. 


These by-products of the fact-finding method are all to the 
good. But they shouldn't be allowed to take the steam out of the 
follow-up. An effective self-survey will go on producing results 
for years, provided interest and leadership are kept alive. Orga- 
nized activity is the only way to guarantee that. The final act of 
the en Committee should always be the establishment of a Fol- 
low-up Committee ch wi meet zee arly, keep the recommenda- 
tions betore the public, and work with esta liched groups on spe- 
cific projects. 


The logical people to serve on the Follow-up Committee are 
those who have shown the most interest and ability in the course of 
the self-survey. Often the simplest thing to do is to convert the 
Steering Committee itself into such a body. In any case, it is es- 
sential to keep enough of the original leadership active to pre- 
serve continuity and know-how, 




















Two years after its self-survey was completed, the Jackson- 
ville Follow-Up Committee was still keeping tabs on progress and 
reporting to the public. And it was able to point to over sixty- 
five impressive achievements which grew, directly or indirectly, 
from the survey. Since then the list has grown even longer. 
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That's a remarkable record, but it's within reach of any com- 
munity willing to roll up its sleeves and go to work. 


GETTING PROFESSIONAL ADVISORY HELP 


Although your survey should remain a local undertaking all the 
way through, it can probably benefit from the advice of persons 
trained in community organization and experienced in the self-sur- 
vey method. 


The Southern Regional Council is glad to assist local groups 
planning to undertake a self-survey. You can call on the Council 
for -- 


Additional copies of this Manual, at a minimum price necessary 
to pay for publication and handling. You will need mimeographed 
copies of the Sees Seer and schedules for the fact-finding of 


your survey. (Feel free to reproduce or modify any parts of the 
Manual.) 


Visit by a trained staff member, if your group will bear the 
cost of the visit. The Council's representative will meet with 
your Steering Committee or other appropriate persons, advise on 


fact-finding procedures and interpretation of data, and pass on to 
you the experience of other communities. 


Advice by mail. The Southern Regional Council will answer 
your requests for information, materials, or advice. Whenever pos- 
sible, the Council will put you in touch with persons in your area 
who may also be able to help. Address your inquiries to: 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
63 Auburn Avenue, N. &. 
Atlanta 3, Ceorgia 
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Population 


Before you begin your actual survey, you will have to find 
out about your community's population -- who lives there, what races 
and nationalities there are, how many young people and old people 
there are, whether the number of people is growing or declining, and 
many other facts. For such information, consult the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census (both the regular decennial reports and the annual popu- 
lation estimates), your State and County Health Departments, and 
their Bureaus of Vital Statistics. 


These facts will be the backbone of your entire survey. Al- 
most all community services are influenced by the kind of population 
you have now and are likely to have in the future. For instance, 
good planning for needed health facilities is impossible unless you 
pers tee ge your community is increasing, decreasing, or standing 
sti in size. 


Be sure to compare the latest available figures with those for 
earlier years, so that you can see what changes are taking place in 
your community's population (1 and 2). One of the most important 
changes to watch for is population increase or decrease. Changes in 
population are determined by two things: the excess of births over 
deaths, or vice versa; and migration to and from the town. If, to 
the total population of the earliest date you are using (say, 1930) 
you add the births and substract the deaths reported for the follow- 
ing years, the difference between the figure you get and the total 
population reported for the latest date you are using (1950 if 
possible) will give you the net gain or loss from migration. 


By “resident" birth rate (3) is meant the number of births per 
1000 legal residents of the town or county, regardless of whether or 
not the births actually occurred in the town or county. “Resident” 
birth rate differs from “recorded” birth rate, which refers to all 
births occurring in the town or county, whether to legal residents 
or not. : 


The Census gives age graves in detail, but for your 7 
some of the age groups can be combined, as has been done in the 
Questionnaire (5-a). 


Once you have obtained the population figures for your commu- 
nity, a helpful and simple way to make their meaning clear is to 
make them into percentages. For example, what percent of the total 
population is white and what percent is Negro? What is the percen- 
tage of increase or decrease in the total population, white and 
Negro? What percent of the population falls within the various age 
groups? Percentages can be determined for all sections of the 
Questionnaire except those on birth and death rates (3 and 4). 


If you keep all these facts about your population in mind as 
you make the rest of your survey, they will help you understand the 
information you gather about health, housing, welfare, education, 
and the other fields included in the survey. 











Questionnaire 


POPULATION 


Note; Be sure to get figures for 1930, 1940, and the latest avail- 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


able date. Use a separate schedule sheet for each year for 
which you collect information. 


Population Figures: Total White Negro Other (specify) 























Town 

County 

Increase or Decrease of Population since 1930 or 1940: 
Town Count 

Total Increase Decrease Increase Decrease 

White 

Negro 








Other (specify) 














Crude Resident Birth Rate per 1000: 





Town County 
Total 
White 
Negro 


Other (specify) 
Crude Resident Death Rate per 1000: 





Town County 
Total 
White 
Negro 


Other (specify) 


Population Characteristics: 


a) Age Groups: Town Count 
m Total White Negro Total White Negro 
Under 5 


5 to 9 

10 to 14 

15 to 19 

20 to 34 

35 to 49 

50 to 64 

65 and over 





























b) Sex Composition: Towr, Count 
‘ Total White Negro Total White Negro 
Males 














Females 
c) Racial Composition: d) Number of Foreign-Born;: 
(See Question #1) Town 





County 





~ 


e) Rural-Urban Composition (County): Total White Negro 
Urban 
Rural-Farm 


Rural Non-Farm 



































Agriculture, Industry, Employment 


The ways people earn a living make the community what it is 
and largely determine what servicesthe community can and should 
give its citizens. In this section of the survey you will be exa- 
mining the working pattern of the community as a background for the 
rest of the survey. Since communities vary widely in this field, 
the Questionnaire attempts only to suggest by some broad questions 
the sort of approach you will find helpful. 


A study of the occupational pattern of your town and county 
(l-a) will tell you a great deal about the population. You may 
find that there is an excess of some skills and a shortage of others; 
or you may find that there are too few skills of all kinds. What- 
ever you discover will probably have a direct bearing on the findings 
about education. 


The U. S. Census gives occupation figures (l-a) for counties 
and for towns of 10,000 or more. Remember that the figures for the 
county include those for all the towns in it. 


Where a considerable number of women work outside the home (l- 
b), it is important to know how their children are cared for. If 
there are nursery schools your committee will be interested in their 
sponsorship, the nature and cost of their services, and how well 
they meet the needs of the community. If there are no nursery 
schools, it may be advisable to encourage the setting up of one or 
more. 


In determining the types of business in your town (2-a) keep 
in mind, first, services to the community and, second, employment 
opportunities for both races. The chief business and civic organi- 
zations (2-b) -- Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, Chamber of Commerce, 
etc. -- may take an active interest in these questions. Their acti- 
vities probably include also community welfare and recreational pro- 
grams. 


The presence of industries (3-a) can be the most important 
single influence on the community. Their wage scales, working con- 
ditions, and patterns of employment are of particular importance. 
Often, of course, their operations are directly affected by mills or 
factories elsewhere which supply them with materials or serve as 
markets for their products. In the case of seasonal industries (3-b) 
an additional factor is the employment of workers in slack periods. 


Unions (4), like industry, are of more than simply economic im- 
portance. They frequently play an active part in the civic and 
social life of the community. Consequently, relations between the 
unions and management, and the general attitude of the town toward 
unions, should be taken into account in your survey. 


Patterns of farm ownership (5-a) may differ widely from one 
county to another. If your committee is surveying a rural area, it 
will want to make a careful study of the size and ownership of farm 
land in the area. Doubtless, various government agricultural agen- 
cies are active in the county. What they are and how well they 
serve the farmers, white and Negro, should be determined. Their 
services may be supplemented by such organizations as 4-H Clubs, 
the Grange, and the Farm Bureau. 








The State Employment Service can supply your community with 
detailed figures on unemployment (6-b) in your town or county. It 
is necessary to know not only how many people are unemployed but 
who they are -- by age group, sex, race, and degree of skill. 


Questionnaire 


AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, EMPLOYMENT 


1. Occupational Pattern 
a) No. persons in county as listed in latest U. S. Census: 





WHITE NEGRO 
Professional 
Semi-Professional 
Bus. Owners or Mors. 
Skilled Workers 
Semi-skilled Workers 
Unskilled Workers 
Farm Owners or Mgrs. 
Farm Laborers 


























re What percentage of women work outside the home? 
c) Are there nursery schools in the community? o =e @, 
how many? e 
2. Business 
a) What are the principal types of business in your town? 


WHITE NEGRO 
Oo Type No. Employees No. Type No. Employees 


Zz 
































b} Is there a Negro business section? ° 
What business and civic organizations are there? 


WHITE NEGRO 
Name No. Members Name No. Members 





























3. Industry 


a) Principal White Employees Negro Employees 
Industries Skilled Semi-sk. Unskilled Skilled Semi-sk. Unskilled 























Led 











6. 


b) Are any of the industries seasonal? . 


Unionization 
Local Trade or No. Members % of Workers 
Name of Union Local Industry White Negro White Negro 





























Agriculture 


a) What percent of county population is classified as rural 
farm? % Percent 
Percent Owners Percent Tenants Sharecroppers 
WHITE FARMERS 
NEGRO FARMERS 








b) Principal Crops (In- 
































cluding Livestock) Acreage Cash Value 

Employment 

a) Employment Public or No. Served Per Mo. Who Is Eligible 
Agencies Private White Negro for Service? 


























b) What percentage of the population is unemployed? 


Total % 
White % 
Negro % 











Hospital Facilities 


Accepted minimum standards have been set by the U. S. Public 
Health Service for the ratio of hospital beds (l-a) to population, 
They are: 


4.5 general hospital beds per 1000 population; 

2.0 chronic hospital beds per 1000 population; 

5.0 mental hospital beds per 1000 population; 

2.5 tuberculosis hospital beds per statewide annual 
average number of tuberculosis deaths, 1940-1944, 


The bare statistical facts about a hospital do not tell the 
whole story, by any means. Only by first-hand observation can you 
determine the physical conditions of its buildings, cleanliness of 
its surroundings, efficiency of its operations, etc. Only through 
conversation with the superintendent and staff can you learn the 
special needs and problems of a particular hospital. Only by per- 
sonal inquiry can you find out how the administration of the hospi- 
tal is set up. You will probably want to know what qualifications 
the superintendent must have and who selects him. If the hospital 
is governed by a board, you will want to know how many members 
there are, how they are chosen and for how long, and what the duties 
and powers of the board are. 


Almost all recent surveys of hospital facilities have revealed 
one serious shortcoming not listed in the Questionnaire -- namely, 
that hospitals often are not easily accessible to the rural popula- 
tion. Even when there are technically enough beds to take care of 
all the people in the county, a problem remains if many families 
are separated from the hospital by miles of poor roads. You will 
want to take this into account in judging the adequacy of hospital 
facilities. If there is no hospital in your county, it is impor- 
tant to learn where the nearest one is and how easily it can be 
reached by the people it serves. 


Tuberculosis patients and persons with syphilis often present a 
special problem of medical care. How are such patients cared for in 
your locality? Your county may have local facilities for the care 
of tuberculosis patients, but more likely they must be sent to a 
state sanatorium. If the latter is the case, is your county allotted 
a certain number of beds, or is there admission on the basis of need? 
Most important, whatever the provisions may be, is whether or not the 
facilities available are adequate to the needs of your county. 


Providing medical care for low-income families:(3) is a problem 
in almost every community. If the income level of your county is 
low, you will find that many persons cannot afford decent medical 
care, regardless of the facilities available. Find out how many such 
families there are and what attempts are being made to help them. 




















Questionnaire 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES 


1. Hospitals (Town and County) 


a) Name Type* Number of Beds Public or Privatet# 
White Negro 














b) No. of hospital beds per 1000 population: White 
Negro 
c) No. of free or charity beds: White Negro 


2. Hospital Services (Get information for each hospital) 


a) No. doctors on staff: White Negro e 
b) No. graduate nurses on staff; White Negro 
c) Facilities for training nurses? 


If so, how many are trained per year? White Negro 
d) Is hospital open to all white patients? 
To all Negro patients? 
e) Can all white doctors use facilities? 
All Negro doctors? 
No. patients handled per year: White Negro 





J 
g) Is residence in the county a requirement for admission? 
h) Special clinics and services: 


z 
° 
. 


How Often No. Patients Staff Size 
Held White Negro Drs. Nurses 
Chronic Disease , 
Crippled Children 
Mental Disease 
Tuberculosis 
Pre-Natal Care 
Post-Natal Care 
Venereal Disease 
Others: 






































3. Pre-paid Medical Care 


In your county, are there programs of: 
Hospital insurance? 
Cooperative medical plans? 
Other pre-paid plans? 





* General, Tuberculosis, Mental, etc. 


## Public hospitals are those owned by Federal, State, County, or City 
governments; indicate ownership for both public and private hospi- 
tals. 











Public Health Facilities 


Public health clinics(1), like hospitals, can best be judged 
by first-hand observation; accessibility, ely sw surroundings, 
equipment, and sanitation should all be taken into account. It is 
also well to find out whether the clinic is open to everyone or 
treats only persons who fall into certain categories of income, 
race, residence, or what not. 


Physical and dental examinations in the schools (2) usually 
discover defects in children whose families cannot afford to pay for 
the necessary treatment. If free treatment is given to such chil- 
dren, how complete is it? If free treatment is not provided, your 
committee may consider how these children can be helped. 


An adequate ratio of public health nurses to population is 
approximately one nurse for every 5,000 people. How does your com- 
munity compare? 


Some communities have a Visiting Nurse Association in addition 
to, or instead of, the public health home nursing service (3). If 
your community is one of these, get the essential facts about the 
personnel and operation of the Association. 


Much depends on how well such community services as food in- 
spection and communicable disease control (4) are carried out. Your 
committee may find, for example, that certain areas are not covered 
by the services, or that the services are lacking entirely. Size of 
budget and size of staff are, of course, important considerations in 
determining the effectiveness of a community health service. 


The County and/or City Health Department should be checked for 
such points as office space, staff -- both professional and clerical, 
budget, special needs, and the like. 


In addition to the various services listed on the Questionnaire, 
you may find that industries in your community have a health program 
for their employees. If so, the extent and effectiveness of this 
program will have a direct bearing on the health of your community 
and should be included in the survey. 


If the various public health services mentioned here are not 
provided, does your survey show there is a need for them? Keep in 
mind your figures on infant and maternal births, number of deaths in 
hospitals, death rates from various causes, sickness rates, incidence 
of mental illness, population per doctor and dentist. Doctors, pub- 
lic health officials, and visiting nurses can give you helpful sug- 
gestions about how public health services can be improved. They may 
also point out existing services, not mentioned here, which should 
be included in your survey. 























Questionnaire 


PUBLIC HEALTH FACILITIES 


1. Public Health Clinics 
(Check also: staff, frequency of clinics, facilities.) 


Number 
Pre-Natal 


Patient Capacity 


White 





Post-Natal 





Well-Baby 





Mental Hygeine 





Dental 





Venereal Disease 





Immunization 





Other: 

















School Health Services 


Negro 





Check staff, frequency, facilities for each school.) 


White 
Immunization 


Negro 





Physical exams 





Dental exams 





Mental hygiene 
Hookworm exams 





Health education 

Tuberculosis exams 

Free medical care 
for indigent 





children 
Other: 
Public Health Nursing Service 


Number of nurses employed: White 
White 


Ratio of nurses to population: 


Negro 





Service available to both races? 


Cost of services to patient: §$ 
No. visits made last year: 


Negro 





Community Services: 
(Check att frequency, facilities) 


Inspection of public eentee places? 
? 


Milk inspection and contro 
Public health education? 


Communicable disease control? 


Agencies and Organizations 
(Check .ietree, staff, functions, budget.) 


Citizens’ Organizations concerned with health? 


U. S. Public Health Service? 
State Health Department? 


County or City Health Department? 


County or City Board of Health? 
Hospital Board or Authority? 


Is there one coordinating group or agency? 
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Community Health 


Death rate (1) is a key to the health rating of any community. 
Compare the figures for the white and Negro population of your town 
with each other and with the national figure, which in 1947 was 
10.1 deaths per 1,000. (The white death rate that year was 9.9; 
the Negro death rate was 11.3.) 


It is well to keep in mind that this comparison is only a 
rough indication of the health standing of your community. Death 
rates vary as to age, sex, race, and place of residence. 


Perhaps even more important is the trend of the death rate in 
your community during the past few years. You can determine this by 
comparing recent figures with those for earlier periods. The 
national death rate has been steadily declining in recent years. If 
the same is not true of your community, then health conditions are 
in serious need of improvement. 


It is also helpful to compare leading causes of death in your 
community (2) with those for the nation as a whole. Differences may 
point to the special needs of your locality. 


Deaths from communicable and preventable diseases (4) and infant 
and maternal deaths (6 and 7) should also have decreased markedly. 
Check the latest figures against those for 1920, 1930, and 1940, if 
they are obtainable. It is usually revealing to compare infant and 
maternal death rates with percentage of births occurring in a hospi- 
tal, attended by a physician, attended by a midwife, and unattended. 
“Number of births attended by a physician" (8-b) refers to the total 
number of births attended by a physician, both in a hospital and in 
the home. 


The figures you will be able to get on hookworm (5) will most 
likely include only reported cases. Many sufferers from hookworm, of 
course, never receive professional treatment and thus are never re- 
corded. In some counties, surveys have been conducted and the esti- 
mated number of hookworm cases determined. If your county has had 
such a survey, you will find the results helpful. You will also 
want to find out what steps, if any, are being taken to teach people 
the simple rules which will keep them from becoming infected with 
hookworm,. 


One doctor per 1,000-1,500 people, and one dentist per 2,000 
people are considered adequate minimum ratios (l0-a). There seems 
to be little agreement as to an adequate ratio of nurses to popula- 
tion. You might consult physicians and health authorities about 
the adequacy of the ratio of nurses to population in your county. 


In many rural areas, midwives (10-b) still play an important 
part in childbirth. If there is no program in your county for 
training and licensing midwives, your committee might consider such 
a program. If there already is one, how is it run and financed? 
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Questionnaire 
COMMUNITY HEALTH 


l. Death Rate 
(Crude resident death rate per 1000 population last year) 


White Negro Total 


Town 
County 


2. Leading Causes of Death 
{In past five years -- for county) 
Number of deaths per 1000 Population 
Causes White Negro Total 










































































3. Leading Causes of Admission to Hospitals 
In past ve years -- for county 
Number Patients 
Causes White Negro 





























4. Communicable and Preventable Diseases 
(Cases and deaths per 1 population in past five years) 


White Negro 

















Town County Town County 
Typhoid Fever (Cases 
Deaths 
Whooping Cough(Cases 
Deaths 
Diphtheria Cases 
Deaths 
Malaria Cases 
Deaths 
Syphilis Cases 
Deaths 
Measles Cases prsecag stacie. ‘eaiemeiie 
Deaths 
Pellagra Cases at ea 
Deaths 
Pulmonary TB (Cases 
Deaths 
Pneumonia Cases 
Deaths 
Tuberculosis (Cases 
Deaths 
1 


~ 





5. 


7. 


8. 














Hookworm 

(Number of cases in past five years) 
White Negro 

Town 

County 


Infant Death Rate 
(Resident infant deaths per 1000 live births last year) 


White Negro 
Town 
County 








Maternal Death Rate 
(Resident maternal deaths per 1000 live births last year) 


White Negro 
Town 
County 














Medical Attention for Births 





White Negro 
County 


Q 
° 
c 
| 
Ga 
< 
° 
5 


No. births in hospital 
No. attended by physician 
No. attended by midwife 
No. unattended 























Medical Personnel 
Ratio of Medical Per- 














a) Total Number sonnel to Population 

White Negro White Negro Total 
Doctors ee + < ssiieeeal 
Dentists 





Registered Nurses 











b) Are there provisions in your county for licensing midwives? 


For training midwives? 

If so, how many are trained per year? 

What is the total number of midwives in your county? 
How many white midwives? 
How many Negro midwives? 
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Safety and Sanitation 


The survey of safety and sanitation in your community should 
follow that on health and medical care, for the two are closely re- 
lated. Safety and sanitation measures are preventive measures; 
they guard the entire community against the menace of preventable 
diseases, epidemics, and accidents. 


The U. S. Public Health Service and your State and local health 
departments can give you many of the facts you need and the stan- 
dards by which you can measure your community. Your best local 
sources of information, however, are the various departments of 
local government concerned with safety and sanitation -- director 
of sanitation, city engineer, superintendent of waterworks, and 
police and fire departments. Various committees of the City Coun- 
cil also have much useful information about both present conditions 
and future plans. 


On-the-spot observation will be necessary to ascertain the 
condition of streets and sidewalks (6), traffic conditions (7), en- 
forcement of garbage disposal ordinances (2-c,2-d), and the preva- 
lence of smoke and gases in the air (5). Though city officials may 
be able to answer these questions, direct observation often reveals 
conditions not noted in official reports and records. 


A most vital sanitary provision is sewage disposal. The kind of 
sewer system a community maintains (1) is often an index to both its 
health and its concern about sanitation in general. A poor sewage 
disposal system can cause severe illnesses and epidemics by polluting 
the water supply, not only in the community concerned but in neigh- 
boring communities as well. 


After you draw together all the facts, you will want to present 
your findings to the Survey Committee. The simplest and clearest 
way to do this is to make a map or series of maps, showing the sec- 
tions of town which receive adequate safety and sanitary protection 
and those which do not. Maps make the findings clearer and much 
more striking than any kind of written report. Also, if you use 
maps, they can easily be correlaed with other maps on housing, 
health, crime, and other sections of the survey. In this way, you 
will get an excellent overall picture of your community and its 
various sections. 


Questionnaire 
SAFETY AND SANITATION 


l. Sewers 


a) What government department has charge of the sewer system in 
your community? 
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2. 


3. 


4. 





b) How many sewage mains are there in your community (town and 


county)? 
—— sections where septic tanks instead of sewers are 
use 


Privies instead of sewers? , 
Are there open sewers in any section of the community? 
c) Does your community have one or more sewage disposal plants? 
If so, how many? 
If not, where is sewage discharged? 
d) Is there a separate sewer system for storm water? 
If not, does sewage back up in cellars during heavy rains? 


e) How many people (town and county) are not served by the sewer 
system? ite Negro 
What facilities do they use? (List) 

f) Are there any schools (town and county) not served by the 
sewer system? 
What facilities do they use? (List by school and race) 











— 


Have any epidemics in your community or in neighboring commu- 
nities been traced to the system of sewage disposal in your 
community? 

h) Which sections of the community have inadequate sewage faci- 
lities or none at all? (List) 
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Are any of these sections predominantly white or Negro?_ 
If so, specify 











Garbage Collection and Disposal 


a) Does your community (town and county) have a garbage collec- 
tion system? If so, how is it collected? 
How often? How is it disposed of? 
What department of government is in charge? 
b) Are there areas where garbage is not collected? 
If so, where? (List) 


Why is it not collected? What is the means of dis- 
posal in these areas? 

Are any of these areas predominantly white or Negro? 

If so, specify 























c) Is there a local ordinance requiring garbage and trash cans 
to be covered? 
If so, is it enforced? 

d) Is there a local ordinance regulating private disposal of 
garbage and trash? 
If so, is it enforced? 


Pest Control 
a) Does your community provide for rodent and pest control? 


If so, what department of government is in charge? 
What measures have been taken? 








Water Supply 


a) Where does your community (town and county) get its water 
supply? 
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Is there a city water system? County system? 
What department of government Is in charge? 
b) Are provisions made for water purification? 
If so, what are they? 
How often is the water tested for bacteria content? 
By what agency? 
Does your drinking water meet safety standards set up by the 
U. S. Public Health Service or the State Health Department?___ 
c) pon epidemics in recent years been traced to the water 
ar 
d) Are there areas not supplied by the water system? 
If so, why? 
Where do the people get their water? 
Is well water tested for purity? 
Are any of these areas predominantly white or Negro? 
If so, specify 




















S. Smoke Abatement and Regulation 


a) Do smoke and gases contaminate the air in your town? 
If so, what are the main sources of contamination? (List)__ 





b) Are there local ordinances controlling smoke and gases?_ 
If so, are they enforced? 


6. Condition of Streets and Sidewalks 
a) Number of Miles 





County 


Paved streets or roads 

Paved streets or roads in good repair 
Unpaved streets or roads 

Streets with no sidewalks 

Streets with unpaved sidewalks 
Streets with paved sidewalks 














b 


— 


Where are the streets and roads that drain poorly after rain? 
(Give general location) 








Which are impassable after heavy rain? 








c) Which are the areas with streets and sidewalks in poorest. 
condition? 








Are any of these sections predominantly white or Negro? 
If so, specify 


d) Who pays for paving of streets and sidewalks? 














7. Traffic 


a) List congested intersections needing traffic signals 





b) Which intersections have the highest recorded accident rates? 





8. Fire Protection 


a) Does your community maintain a paid fire department? 
If not, are there volunteer fire companies? 

b) Number of fire stations in the entire community: 
Number of fire trucks: 
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Number of firemen: 

Do the fire stations serve the entire county or just the 
town? 

If just the town, how do residents outside city limits get 
fire protection? 








c) Are there water hydrants serving all sections of the commu- 
nity? 

d) Are there any sections with poor fire protection? 
If so, where are they? 








e) Are fire insurance rates in your community low, average, or 
high? 
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Transportation 


CITY BUSSES AND STREETCARS 





If the local transportation company is privately owned (2), 
find out about the franchise under which it operates. What obli- 
gations does the company owe to the city, and vice versa? If it is 
owned by the city, who operates the system? Is it operated for a 
profit? 


Company officials may be able to give you information on areas 
not served by the system Ye); along with the reasons they are not 
served, This question means those areas which are inaccessible to 
the present lines -- areas several blocks from the nearest line. If 
the information is not available from the company, you can get it by 
observation. You might find out, also, what plans the company has 
for extending and/or improving service. 


Questions (8) and (9) should be filled out after members of the 
committee have observed overcrowding on busses and streetcars, using 
a separate schedule for each observation. Tabulate the results of 
the observations and fill in (8) and (9) with the results. Members 
of the committee should make the observations over a period of weeks, 
riding at all hours of the day and on every bus line. In order to be 
able to make comparisons, ride each line the same number of times 
and at approximately the same hours. 


There are varying degrees of “crowding” and "overcrowding", de- 
pending on the number of standers. Decide from observation and 
talking with company officials the number of standers which makes for 
overcrowding -=- the number above which additional riders would create 
discomfort or danger. Then in question (8), record the lines on 
which that excessive number of standers was observed, with the num- 
ber of trips on which such a condition was observed. From the table 
you fill out in answering question (9), you can judge the hours of 
most overcrowding. 


Note whether there is a significant difference in the number: of 
wnite and number of Negro standers, in proportion to the number of 
each race seated. If there is segregated seating on busses, obser- 
vers should note the way in which it works, Note, also, whether law 
or custom decrees segregation. 


Courtesy of drivers to all passengers should be observed. The 
training of drivers is another point to consider. . 


INTER-CITY BUS STATION AND RAILROAD PASSENGER TERMINAL 


Observe facilities for each race -- — rooms, ticket- 
selling, rest rooms, eating facilities -- for cleanliness, state of 
repair, overcrowding, etc. While white committee members observe 
facilities for white passengers, Negro members should observe Negro 
facilities, so that you will have comparable data. If there are 
fewer Negro than white passengers, there may of course be smaller 
rooms and facilities, but cleanliness, overcrowding, state of repair 
will continue to be important. 


’ Notice location of waiting rooms, restrooms, and restaurants 
for both races. Are they convenient, pleasant, and comfortable? 
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Questionnaires | 





TRANSPORTATION 


CITY BUSSES AND STREETCARS 


8. 


Is your town served by streetcars or busses ? 

Who owns the local transportation system? City Private Com- 
\ 

How many vehicles serve your town? 

What is the average seating capacity of each vehicle? 

What fare is charged? 

What are the hours of Service? 
List areas not served by system: 




















On what lines is there overcrowding? 
Number Times 
Name of Line Overcrowding Observed 

















What are the hours during which there were standers? 


Hours Average Number of Standers No. Busses (Trips) 
With Standers 


SCHEDULE FOR OBSERVATION ON BUSSES AND STREETCARS 








Section l. 
1. Date 2. Point of Origin 
3. Destination 4. Time of Trip 








5. Bus Line (Name) 6. Number of Bus 
7. Name of observer 








Section 2. 


A. Seats: 
« No. Negroes seated 
3. No. whites seated 4. No. whites standing 
5. Number of persons unable to board bus: White __ Negro 
Location of these bus stops: 


2. No. Negroes standing 











6. Most crowded hour? Between what stops? 
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B. Signs: 


1. For seating -- how worded? 
For entering and leaving? 








Section 3. 


Remarks: 


INTER-CITY BUS STATION 
























































l. What bus lines maintain the station? 
2. Where is the bus station located? 
3. What is the size of the waiting rooms? 
White: Number of feet Number of seats 
Negro: Number of feet Number of seats 
4. How many ticket sellers serve white patrons? 
Negro patrons? 
5. What is the size of the rest rooms? 
Rooms Fors Size in Feet No. Toilets No. Wash Basins 
White women 
Negro women 
White men 
Negro men 
6. What eating facilities are there? 
White: No. seats $ general type of food served (sand- 
wiches, regular meals, ag 
Negro: No. seats ; general type of food served 
ILROAD P NAL 
l. What railroad or railroads maintain the terminal? 
2. Where is the terminal located? 
3. What is the size of the waiting rooms? 
White: Number of feet Number of seats 
Negro: Number of feet Number of seats 
4. How many ticket sellers serve white patrons? 
Negro patrons? 
5. What is the size of the rest rooms? 
Rooms for: Size in Feet No. Toilets No. Wash Basins 
White women 
Negro women 
White men 
Negro men 
6. What eating facilities are there? 


White: No. seats $s general type of food served (sand- 
wiches, regular meals, og 
Negro; No. seats ; general type of food served 
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TAXI CABS 


1. 


3. 


How many cab companies operate in your community? 


Name of Company Race Served Number of Cabs 






































Are the same fares charged by each company? 
If so, what fare is charged? 
If not, what is the basis for the fares charged? 














What city ordinances cover the operation of cabs (training of 
id: licensing, segregation. of races, liability of companies, 
etc.)? 























Recreation 


A four-fold classification of recreation is used here: public 
-- facilities and services provided by the city or county; commer- 
cial -- facilities and services provided by individuals or business 
firms for a profit; private non-commercial -- facilities and ser- 
vices provided by organizations for the use of their members, and 
in some cases for the use of other citizens, such as the Boy Scouts, 
lodges, fraternal orders, 4-H clubs, veterans organizations, indus- 
try, churches; cultural -- facilities and services’ provided by any 


of the above groups which contribute to the cultural life of the 
community. 


Each of these types of recreation is important to a well- 
balanced community. In making recommendations for improving recrea- 
tion, you will want to include each group, for each should contri- 
bute to the recreational life of the community. 


The schedule provides checklists of facilities and services in 
each of the four classifications. These are not complete lists of 
essential services and facilities. Rather, they merely suggest some 
or forms of recreation which your community may or may not 
need, 


A listing of the available recreational facilities is only a 
starting point for a real evaluation of recreational opportunities. 
Certain points cannot conveniently be included in a questionnaire, 
but they should be taken into account in your survey: 


l. Pleasantness of surroundings 

2. Desirability of location 

3. Number of people who actually participate 
4. Restrictions as to use 

5. Hours of operation 

6. Adequacy of supervision 

7. Methods of financing 

8. Methods of administration 

9. Harmful features 


The use of the questionnaire will show you what your community 
has. It will not necessarily tell you what you need. In order to 
get at needs, your committee should consider these points: 


l. Age-groups in the community (section on Population). 

2. Racial composition of the community (section on Population). 

3. Extent of crime and juvenile delinquency (section on Crime). 

4. Extent of neuroses and mental illness (Consult health de- 
partment, doctors, ministers, social workers). 


The location of your community will be another factor in deter- 
mining needs. If it is near a state or national park or a natural 
play area such as a lake or ocean, recreational needs may be partly 
met already. 


The recreation schedule is designed for a survey of your commu- 


nity only. If you want to include the whole county, you may adjust 
the schedule and background information to suit that purpose. 
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Questionnaires 


RECREATION 


PUBLIC RECREATION 





1, What department of city and/or county government is responsible 
for recreation? 

2. What is the city budoet for recreation? $ 

3. What is the county budget for recreation? $ 

4. What is the ratio of publicly-owned recreation space (parks, 
school grounds if they are so used) to population? (Standard: 
one acre per 100 people) White Negro 

5. How many miles is your community from a state park? From 
a national park? 

6. Is there supervised play in parks and playgrounds? 
If so, give the following information about the supervision: 











Name of Park Hours of Type of Number of Workers 
Supervision Supervision Paid Volunteer 


























7. Is there a “community center“ building? 
If so, may both races use it? Or is there a center for 








each race? Explain 
8. Are school grounds available for recreational use during the 
summer? 


9. Checklist of municipal facilities: 
Number 
White Negro 
Playgrounds 
Bali Fields 
Golf courses 
Tennis courts 
Athletic fields with track 
Public gymnasium 
Swimming pools or beaches 
Skating areas 
Picnic grounds with equipment 
Camping centers 
Boating centers 
Bridle paths 
Bicycle paths 
Zoo, arboretum, botanical garden 
Amphitheaters 
Bandstands and shells 
Other (list) 

















COMMERCIAL RECREATION 





l. Checklist of commercial recreation: 
Number 
White Negro 
Bowling alleys 
Skating rinks 




















3. 


Pool Rooms 
Night Clubs 
Dance Halls 
Ball Games 
Other (list) 











Movie Theaters: 
Seating Capacity 
White Negro 


























Are there city ordinances regulating commercial places of enter- 
tainment? If so, describe briefly below: 


Safety ~ Sanitation Morality 


























PRIVATE NON-COMMERCIAL RECREATION 


1. 


3. 


What organizations, private and semi-private (such as YMCA, 
American Legion, Women's Clubs) offer recreational programs? 


Name of Types of Racial Group Served For Members and/ 
Organization Recreation White Negro or Non-Members 




































































Church recreational programs: 


Name of Church Types of Members and/or Facilities 
(Indicate white or Negro) Recreation Non-Members for Public Use 




















Industries, businesses, and unions offering recreational programs 
to their employees or members: 


Company or Union’ Types of Recreation Facilities Available 
for Public Use 
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CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


ie 


Se 


Is there a public library? 
Is it owned by town? or county? 
Is its location convenient to most of the people it serves? 
How many books does it have? 
What is the ratio of books to population? 
Does it have more than one branch? 
If so, how many? 
Are the branches strategically located to serve a maximum of 
people? 
Does the library offer services to both races? 
Does it provide services to rural areas by bookmobile? 
By lending library? By other means (specify)? 
How large a staff does it have? 
What training is required of staff members? 
Is the library administered by a board? 
If there is no public library, is the community served by book- 
mobile from the State? 
List privately operated libraries open to the public: 
Owned By No. Books Whom Does It Serve 























Is there a city auditorium? 

If so, what is its seating capacity? 
Is it available to both races? 

For what kinds of events is it Used? 








Are school auditoriums used for public gatherings? (List below) 
School Seating Capacity 
(Indicate whether white or Negro) of Auditorium 


























Checklist of adher entertainments: 
White Negro 

Concerts 

Theatricals (Amateur or 

professional) 

Art Exhibits 

Public Lectures 

Public Forums 

Other (list) 
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Adult Education 


Information on the educational status of the adult population 
of your county and community (1) is available from the U.S. Census. 


The amount of education the adult population has will give you 
a key to the need for courses for adults. Important in this connec- 
tion, too, is the economy of your community. A farming community 
might call for courses in soil conservation, forestry, crop diversi- 
fication, and the like; while an industrial community might need 
courses to develop technological skills, like welding and mechanics. 
Either type of community might need courses in home-making, business 
skills, art, grammar, public speaking, and the like. 


“Credit Given,” asked for under each pag | means type of 
credit earned by participants in the class -- such as high school 
credit, college credit, certificate, no credit. “Charges" means 
cost to each person enrolled. 


In checking facilities provided by the public school system (2), 
include equipment and training of teachers. In checking courses 
offered by clubs, organizations, industry, private individuals, and 
so on (6), find out whether these are offered to the general public, 
to members only, or to selected individuals. This information 
should be recorded under “Eligibility Requirements for Attendance." 


If the Federal Government offers courses in agriculture and 
home-making through extension agents, home demonstration agents, or 
others, be sure to include such courses, either on the schedule or 
separately. 


Questionnaire 
ADULT EDUCATION 


1. Educational status of adult population, 25 years of age and over: 


No. Having Total County Urban Rural Farm Rural Non-Farm 

Completed: Male Female Population Population Population 

No School 

1-4 Yrs. 

5-8 Yrs. 

4 Yrs. High 
School 

1 Yr. Or 
More Of 
College 

Median No. 
Of Yrs. 
Completed 
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Se 


Courses for adults offered by public school system: 


Name of Course 








Race Served 





Times per Week 





Night 





Da 





; y 
Where Held 





Number Enrolled 





Charges 





Credit Given 





On-the-job and on-the-farm training for veterans: 


Type of No. Establishments No. Veterans Enrolled Credit 
Training Offering Training White Negro Given 









































List courses in vocational training for veterans sponsored 
wholly or in part by the Federal Government: 


Name of Course 





Race Served 





Times Per Week 





Night 





Day 





Where Held 





Number Enrolled 





Charges 





Credit Given 





List courses for adults given by labor unions: 


Name of Course 





Race Served 





Times Per Week 





Night 





Day 





Where Held 





Number Enrolled 





Charges 





Credit Given 





List other courses for adults offered by clubs, organizations, 
industry, private individuals: 


Name of Course 





Sponsor 





Race Served 





Eligibility Re- 
quirements 





Times Per Week 





Night 





Day 





Where Held 





Number Enrolled 





Charges 





Credit Given 
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Public Education 


Before you begin to survey school facilities and services 
you will need to get a clear picture of school administration in 
your county. Usually schools are controlled in some measure by 
the state, county, and school districts. Show how each unit exer- 
cises its control in your county. If there are special school 
districts in your county, how are the boundary lines drawn? Various 
studies have shown that there is often a need for redrawing school 
districts for the sake of economy and efficiency. How are school 
boards, superintendents, principals, and teachers selected? To 
whom are principals responsible? Point out any overlapping of 
authority, or any cases of poorly fixed responsibility. What you 
want is a clear picture of the hierarchy of school administration 
and supervision in your county. You can get information on all 
these points from school authorities. 


Although this section of the Manual concerns a survey of public 
education only, you will want to check the private and parochial 
schools briefly in order to get a complete picture of education in 
your community. List the schools, their ownership, race served, 
grades taught, and number of pupils enrolled. The important points 
to note are; (1) whether or not they are subject to any supervision 
by the county or town; and (2) the number of pupils who attend them. 


It will probably be well, in most cases, to include the whole 
county in your school survey. To pick out any one district, system, 
or school will give you a distorted and incomplete picture. Rural 
schools are often far behind city schools in equipment, trained 
teachers, curriculum, and financing. You will want to see if this 
is true for your county. 


If a study of your school system has been made before, be sure 
to make full use of it. If the study was recent and comprehensive, 
you may want merely to bring it up to date. If not, you will need 
to get additional information. 


The schedule for public education is set up so that each school 
may be studied separately. When you have collected data for each 
school, you will want to pull it all together to get the facts for 
the whole area. 


Visit each school, filling out a separate questionnaire for 
each. Get your information from personal observation, from the 
principals, teachers, and county superintendents of education, and 
from other sources which they may suggest. 


The average length of the school term (6) for the nation as a 
whole was 177.6 days in 1947-48. How do your schools compare? 


The number of pupils per teacher (8-e) at the primary level 
should not exceed 30, and the number of pupils per teacher at the 
intermediate and high school levels should not exceed 35. How do 
your schools compare? 


Under “Transportation” (9), each teacher should get the infor- 
mation by filling out for her grade the Questionnaire on Transporta- 
tion. From these schedules, tally the information for all the 
grades and add it to the Questionnaire on Schools, Teachers in 
the city schools should fill out all but section (3-b), and teachers 
in the rural schools should fill out all but section (3-a). 
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You may be able to get information on reasons for non-enroll- 
ment and non-attendance of school age children (10) from the county 
superintendent of education, principals of schools, or visiting 
teachers and truant officers. If truancy and non-enrollment are 
real problems, you may want to make a special study of this subject. 
Note especially whether or not the condition of roads, type of 
transportation provided, inability to buy books, supplies, and 
clothing, poor health, and necessity for working are included in 
reasons for non-enrollment (10-a) and non-attendance (10-b). If 
there is a compulsory school attendance law (10-c), note whether or 
not it is well enforced and how; if there is no law, note whether 
or not there seems to be a need for one, 


An accepted “adequate” standard for playground space (1l3-d) is 
870 square feet per pupil. How do your schools measure up? 


In getting information on the value of school property per 
pupil (l5-a) and the average expenditure for education per pupil 
(15-e), decide whether your base figure will be “per pupil enrolled" 
or “per pupil in average daily attendance" (used by most school 
authorities), and keep the base uniform throughout the survey. 


The extent to which the school serves as a community center (16) 
is particularly important in rural areas. Many schools have gone 
far in providing needed community services for both children and 
adults. Using the suggested questions as a starting point, describe 
the relationship of the school to the community. If the school pro- 
vides such community services as canneries and machine shops (l6<-e), 
who supervises their use? What are the conditions for use, etc.? 


After you have filled out questionnaires for each school, you 
will want to group your information by school systems. You want to 
know not only how schools in your community as a whole compare with 
schools in the nation, but also (1) how rural schools compare with 
urban schools, (2) how white and Negro schools compare with each 
other, and (35 how each rates nationally. 


In 1947-48, the national average expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance was $202.81 (including current expenses, 
capital outlay, and interest). In the same year, the national aver- 
age value of school property per pupil in average daily attendance 
was $441. How do your schools compare? Is there a significant 
difference in the figures for white and Negro schools? For rural 
and urban schools? 


The following points, not covered in the individual school 
questionnaires, should be included when you make up your final 
report: 


l. Number of children of school age in county, city, and 
school district, by age groups (such as 6-13, 14-17, or other 
groupings to show elementary and high school age children). You 
will have gotten this information under the section on POPULATION. 


2. Number and percent of school-age children enrolled in 
school, by the same age groups as used above. If there are private 
or parochial schools in your community, include their enrollments. 


3. Grade-enrollment distribution -- that is, the percent of 
enrolled children in elementary, junior high, and high school grades 
(or whatever classification your system uses} -- and percent of 
school population graduating each year. One of the most serious 
problems in education today is the large number of children who drop 
out of school before reaching or completing high school. If all 
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the children who enroll in the first grade should continue in 
school through high school, between 8 and 9 percent would be en- 
rolled in each of the twelve grades, with perhaps a slightly 
higher percentage in elementary grades and a slightly lower per- 
centage in the secondary grades. In actual fact, however, this is 
seldom the case. The percentage of pupils in high school is much 
lower than the percentage in the lower grades. Nationally, for 
every 15 children in the first grade, about 8 or 9 complete the 
ninth grade, and only about 4 complete high school. Ideally, 8 
percent of the children enrolled in a 12-grade school should gra- 
duate each year. How does your school system compare with these 
figures? 


4. Number of one and two-room schools. 


5. Total enrollments of schools. Are individual enrollments 
large enough or too large to make for efficient and economical ad- 
ministration? 


6. Source of funds for educational purposes, tax rates, ade- 
quacy of funds for education, and possible sources of additional 
funds. 


7. On the basis of all the facts and figures you have gathered 


in this survey, is there any evidence of need for consolidation, 
decentralization, or expansion of your school system? 


Questionnaires 


SCHOOLS 


1. Name and post office address of school 
2. Name and number of school district 
3. Name of principal 4. Grades taught 














5. Race served 6. Length of school term (days) 
7. Enrollment _and Average Daily Attendance: 
a) Total grades Total enrollment Average daily 
attendance 
b) If a high school, what is the average number of pupils gra- 
duating each year? What is the average number of pupils 


going on to college 
8. Staff: 


a) Does the principal give full time to his supervisory duties, 
or does he also teach classes? If he teaches, how 
many hours a day? 

b) Clerical help for principal: full-time part-time 
none 

c) Principal's training? 
Years of experience? Salary? 

d) Teachers: 








9. 


Name of Teacher 
Sex 
Race 
Grade(s) Taught 
Subject(s) Taught 
Type of license 
or certificate 
No. Yrs. College 
No. Yrs. Experience 
Salary per Year 
Number of Pupils 
































e) What is the average number of pupils per teacher? 
f) Average number of years of college training per teacher? 
g) Average annual salary per teacher? 


Transportation: 
(Use Gatatt onnaire on TRANSPORTATION to get this information) 





a) For city schools: 
Number of pupils in school living within 10 blocks of 
school? 15 blocks? 1 mile? 2 miles? 
3 miles or over? 
Number of pupils getting to school by school bus? Other 
bus? Automobile? Walking? Other means? 


For rural schools: 

Number of pupils in school living within 1 mile of school? 

2 miles? 3 miles? 4 miles or over? 

Number of pupils getting to school by school bus? Other 
bus? Automobile? Walking? Other means? 


Total number of school buses serving school? 
Are school buses publicly owned? 
If so, by school district? county? State? 
Other? iii a oe a 
If not, who owns them? 
Number of buses with steel bodies wooden bodies 
Average number of pupils transported per school bus 
Is safety inspection of buses required? How often? 
Is special training of drivers required? 
._. Monthly salary of drivers? 
i) Total yearly expenditure for transportation? 
Yearly expenditure per pupil transported? 





Non-Enrollment and Non-Attendance: 


a) List-the main reasons that children are not enrolled in 
school; 











b) List the main reasons that children are irregular in school 
attendance: 











c) Is the compulsory school attendance law enforced in this 
school? If not, why not? 
If it is enforced, who enforces it? 
How is it enforced? 











Buildings and Grounds: 





a) Age of building 
b) Is the building Owned by county? by school district?__ 
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Or is it rented? From whom? 
Was it built originally for use as a school? Tf not, 
explain 





Construction: Wood Brick Stone Other 
General condition of the building (explain): 








What repairs are needed? (Indicate also those already in 
progress) 

Is the school situated on a good road? 

(Explain -- amount of traffic, paved road, impassable in bad 
weather, etc.) 

Check which of the following facilities the school has: 
Inside toilets Outside toilets Running water(in- 
side) Running water (outside) No runnino water__ 
Electric lights Kerosene lamps Other lighting (spe- 
cify) Fire escape Other fire protection fepetts} 











i) Is the building heated by coal stoves in each room? 


Wood stoves in each room? Steam heat? Other methods 
(specify) 





Classroom Space: 





a) Number of classrooms 

b) Are rooms designed for other purposes used as classrooms? 
If so, explain 

c) Is there “doubling up" of classes (two or more grades in the 
same room)? If so, indicate grades and classes 








d) Does the school maintain double sessions? If so, what 
grades are affected? 

e) Are there too many pupils per teacher? If so, for what 
grades or classes? 

f) If there were more classroom space, would additional classes 
be added, either to relieve an excessive pupil-teacher load, 
or to add desirable courses or equipment such as libraries, 
visual aid, etc.? 

















Equipment and Services: 





a) Adequate auditorium? é 

b} Adequate gymnasium? 

c) Adequate outside play space and equipment for physical educa- 
tion and recreation? If so, list equipment 





d) Playground space: Total sq. ft. Number of sq. ft. per 
pupil 

e) School cafeteria? 
If so, average number of pupils eating there per day? 
Average number of free meals served per day? 
Average cost per meal to pupils? 
Amount of public funds supporting cafeteria per year: Local 
$ State $ Federal §$ 
Library facilities? 
If so, check which: School library Bookmobile Books 
loaned by county or state library or state department of edu- 
cation 
If school has its own library, what is the total number of 
books? Number of books per pupil? 
Science laboratory? 
If so, what is the value per pupil enrolled? $ 
Audio-visual supplies and materials? 
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14, 


15. 


16. 





If so, what is the value per pupil enrolled? $ 

i) Check medical services provided and note by whom they are 
furnished (public health department, state, county school 
system, district school system, individual school, other 
source): 


Service Eurnished By How Often 


Physical examination 
Dental examination 
Eye examination 

TB examination 
Smallpox innoculation 
Hookworm check 

Other (specify) 











Curriculum: 


a) Are courses prescribed by the state? 
b) What additional courses are offered? 
c) What courses prescribed by the state are not offered? 
Why not? 
d) Which of these courses are offered? Manual Training 
Agriculture Home Economics Citizenship Training__ 
Health Education Art Music Vocational and 
Technical Training (such as welding, sheet metal work, sales- 
manship, mechanics, typing -- list 

















e) Are any arrangements made so that students may work part- 
time and go to school part-time? 
If so, does this take the form of vocational guidance 
or apprenticeship training? 


Financing Education: 





Value of school property per pupil: §$ 

Average expenditure per pupil: §$ 

Average expenditure per classroom unit: $ 

Source of funds: Amount per year from Federal Government 
$ ; from State $ ; from county $ ; from school 
district $ ° 

e) Is the money available for this school sufficient for ade- 
quate facilities and services? Explain 


a0 0m 








f) Is money available for expansion of facilities and services? 
Explain 

co) How much more money would be needed to bring this school up 
to the national average expenditure for education per pupil? 
$ 





School As A Community Center: 





a) Are school facilities (auditorium, cafeteria, gymnasium, etc.) 
used by the community? Explain 








b) Which of these services does the school provide? (Check and 
give number of people using them) Library Cannery 
Adult classes Freezer Machine Shop Other 
c) Is there a PTA? No. members? Average attendance 
at meetings? Describe program 
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TRANSPORTATION (To be filled out by classroom teacher) 


Information is to be taken on a designated day by a show of hands, 
and the questionnaires are to be returned to the office of the 
school principal by another designated day. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Name of school 





Grade or grades reported 





Distance from school: 


a) 


b) 


For city schools 





How many pupils live within 10 blocks of school? 15 


blocks? 1 mile? 2 miles? 3 miles or 
over? 


For rural schools 





How many pupils live within 1 mile of school? 2 
miles? 3 miles? 4 miles and over? 


How many pupils usually get to school the following ways? 


enaorw 


By school bus 
By other bus 

By automobile 
By walking 

By other means 





Date 











Law Enforcement 


Modern attitudes toward law enforcement emphasize more and 
more the importance of the prevention of crime rather than its de- 
tection and punishment. This approach has become especially im- 
portant in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. Such stress on 
prevention and on the rehabilitation of criminals, rather than on 
punishment, makes the problem of law enforcement a broad one, 
covering the causes of crime and treatment of offenders as well as 
the more routine activities of crime detection. This section of the 
Manual will help you make a brief and suggestive survey of law en- 
forcement in your community. As you make this survey, you undoubt- 
edly will think of other questions you will want to investigate. 


If any studies have been made of crime and law enforcement in 
your town, you will want to make full use of them. ; 


For information on the crime record (1), the following sources 
should be consulted: reports and records of the police department; 
court records and reports; and, for comparative figures for different 
communities, the Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Get your figures on arrests and convictions (l-a), 
and homicides (l-b) for the latest year, and be sure to compare 
them with figures for previous years so that you will be able to spot 
trends of increase or decrease. If there is a large discrepancy 
between the number of arrests and the number of convictions, what 
are the reasons? 


Homicides (l-b) have been singled out for special treatment in 
the Questionnaire because the homicide rate is such an important in- 
dex of law enforcement. Compare your homicide rate with those for 
other similar communities. Is yours abnormally high? Is there a 
difference between the white and Negro (or other minority group) 
rates? If there is, can it be attributed to lax police supervision 
of amusement places, especially where liquor is sold, to overly- 
lenient court attitudes toward Negroes who kill other Negroes (see 
l-c), to ineffective police patrols, or to the reluctance of Negroes 
to give information to white investigating officers (see 2-e)? Is 
there a difference in prosecution and conviction of Negro killers 
of whites and white killers of Negroes (1-b)? If your community 
has large numbers of other minority groups, te sure to in¢élude them 
in this part of the Questionnaire. 


Most of the information you will need for the section on Police 
(2) may be obtained from local police officials. However, for atti- 
tudes of Negroes (other minority groups, also) toward law enforce- 
ment and police (2-e), interviews and personal observations will 
have to be made by reliable persons, preferably members of the 
minority groups concerned. Compare the findings to see if there is 
evidence of any of the following attitudes: fear of police; lack 
of confidence in police; lack of respect for police; belief that 
police will exploit rather than protect members of minority groups; 
and belief that avoiding the police is the best way to stay out of 
trouble. 


If your community does not employ Negro police (2-e), you may 
want to find out about the successful experience of other communitie 
_ in using Negro law enforcement officers. The Southern Regional 
Council has- compiled this information for the South and can furnish 
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it upon request. 


After you have filled out the section which covers your muni- 
cipal courts (3). you may want to observe your criminal court or 
courts in person. If you do, such observation -- over a period of 
at least a week, if possible -- will give you an insight into the 
administration of justice which you could never get from reports 
and records. Note the total cases for the period covered, by 
race, age, and sex. Note also the most frequent charges preferred 
against defendants. 


Perhaps by the end of their observation, your workers will be 
able to comment on the following important but intangible questions: 
(1) What is the speed of handling cases? (2) Is the testimony of 
white and Negro witnesses given equal weight? (3) Is the word of 
the arresting officer usually taken without reservation? (4) Is 
the general charge, “disorderly conduct", used too often in order 
to cover conduct which does not constitute an offense? (5) Are 
there differences in the charges and penalties against white and 
Negro (or other minority group) defendants? 


If you have a Juvenile Court (3-f), you should find out the 
kinds of cases over which the Court has jurisdiction, who can refer 
children to the Court, and what powers the Court has over both chil- 
dren and adults in the disposition of cases. 


For figures on juvenile delinquency (4-a,b,c,d,e), use records 
and reportsof either your Juvenile Court, if you have one, or your 
regular courts. Interviews with probation officers, judges, and 
officers and social workers of agencies dealing with children will 
give you information on the causes of delinquency and its relation- 
ship to other factors, particularly eubstanderd housing. In that 
respect, it would be useful -- if your community has any housing 
projects -- to compare the delinquency rate for the housing pro- 
jects with the rate for both slum areas and the whole community. 


Under Institutional Care for Juvenile Delinquents (4-f), it is 
important to find out where these institutions and foster homes get 
their funds, what their annual budgets are, and what the cost of 
care is per child. Be sure to note what race is served in each case. 


Information on jails and prisons (5-c) may be obtained from 
observation and interviews with prison officials. Be sure to com- 
pare your findings with the standards published by the Bureau of 
Prisons, U. S. Department of Justice. 


Parole and probation cases (6-a,f) include persons in your com- 
munity paroled or on probation from both local and state institu- 
tions. The National Probation Association has published standards 
by which you can judge your community's probation system. 


From all the information you have gathered on law enforcement 
in your community, what have you found to be the most serious prob- 
lems facing your community? How adequate are your police, courts, 
institutions, and agencies which deal with these problems? What 
services and facilities does your community need? What are the 
means of obtaining them? 
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Questionnaire 


l. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Crime Record 


a. Arrests and Convictions: 


s 
2 























Number of Arrests Number of Convictions 
White Negro White Negro 
Male 
Female 
Total 








What percent of those arrested had been previous offenders? 


























White male Negro male 

White female Negro female 

What percent of the arrests fell within the following age 

groups? White White Negro Negro 
Total Male Female Male Female 

Under 18 ee er i a aint a 

18 = 30 

31 - 45 

46 & over 








What were the four major causes of all arrests? (List) 














What were the four major causes of arrests of: 
White Male White Female Negro Male Negro Female 














Homicides: 


Year Number of Homicides 
By Whites By Negroes’ Total 








1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
Total 
Percent ~TO0% 


Intraracial and Interracial Homicides: 





























1) Number of Whites killing Whites 

2) Number of Whites killing Negroes 
3) Number of Negroes killing Negroes 
4) Number of Negroes killing Whites 
How many interracial homicides were there? (Add 2 and 4) 


What percent were by whites? 
whites were convicted? 

What percent were by Negroes? 
Negroes were convicted? 

Out of the total white killings of Negroes, were there any 


What percent of the 


What percent of the 
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slayings by law enforcement officers? 
If so, how many? How many of the ofticers were con- 
victed? 


c. Disposition of Cases Involving Killings of Negroes by Nearoes: 


Number not indicted, found not guilty, or exonerated 
Number tried 

For first degree murder 

For second degree murder 

For manslaughter 
Number Sentenced 

Death 

Life 

20-25 years 
’ 10-19 years 
fe Under 10 years 
Compare these findings with the disposition of homicide 
cases involving whites only and both whites and Negroes. 





; 2. Police 


a. How many law enforcement officers are there in your community? 





Federal? State? County? Local? 
b. Are your local (town and county) police officials appointed 
or elected? What training and experience are they 


required to have? 
Does your city police department have a merit system? 
A retirement system? 

c. What is the annual budget for police activities (both town 
and county)? $ 
Describe police equipment for crime detection and apprehen- 
sion; 











d. List the crime prevention activities of your local police 
(for example, policewomen, crime prevention bureau, etc.): 








How many police officers are specifically concerned with the 
prevention of crime? 

e. From observations and interviews, what seems to be the atti- 
tude of the Negroes in your community toward law enforcement 
and the police? (Explain) 

















Does your community employ Negro police? 
If so, how many? 


3. Courts 


a. Who is your Public Prosecutor? 
Is he appointed or elected? 
b. How is the Grand Jury selecte 
How many sittings did it have last year? 
How many indictments? 
How many cases were dismissed? 
How many independent investigations did it make? 
c. List the civil courts in your community: 














How many civil court judges are there? 
Are they elected or appointed? 
What is their term of office? 
How many cases are awaiting trial? 
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d. 


List the criminal courts in your community: 








How many criminal court judges are there? 
Are they elected or appointed? 
What is their term of office? 
How many cases are awaiting trial? 

Are accused persons who are unable to hire counsel defended 
by: Public Defender? Legal Aid Bureau? Defense 
lawyers individually appointed by the courts? 

Does your community have a Domestic Relations or Family 
Court? 

If so, is it an independent court, or part of another court? 











Are the judges appointed or elected? 

Which of the following services are provided? Social 
Medical Psychiatric 

Does the court cooperate with other social agencies? 

Is such cooperation required by law? 

Provisions for Juvenile Offenders: 

Does your community have a Juvenile Court? 

If so, is it an independent court, or part of another court? 





Does it have one presiding judge or a rotating panel of 
judges? 
What is the maximum age for admission to Juvenile Court? 
Does the court have an independent probation system? 

If there is no Juvenile Court, is special provision made for 
young and first offenders? (Explain) 














Are there facilities for physical and mental examination of 
children? 

For adults (parents, guardians, etc.)? 

Are there facilities for detention of children pending 
hearing? 

If not, are children ever confined in jails with adult offen- 
ders? 


Juvenile Delinquency 





Ce 


Total number of children in (Juvenile) Court last year: 


Age White Negro 
Boys Girls Boys rls 


Under 10 years 
10-15 years 
Over 15 years 
Total 














Total number of cases who had been previous offenders: 


Age White legro 
Boys Girls Boys rl 


Under 10 years 
10-15 years 
Over 15 years 
Total 








What were the chief offenses? (List) 
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d. 


List chief offenses for each of the following groups: 


White Negro 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 


























What was the rate of increase or decrease in the number of 
cases? White? Negro? 


Disposition of Cases: 
Total White Negro 

Number of dismissals 

Number placed on probation 

Number placed in institutions 

Number placed in foster homes 


























Institutional Care: 


List and give capacity of the state institutions for the re- 
ee and training of juvenile delinquents (white and 
Negro): 











List and give capacity of the local institutions for children 
in your community: 








How many foster homes for. children are there in your commu- 
nity? 

What is their capacity? 

What are the provisions for follow-up care-of delinquents 
once they are discharged? (Explain) 











Detention and Punishment 


ae 


b. 


Is capital punishment _ in your state? 
If so, how many persons from your community have been execu- 
ted in the past five years? 


During the past year, how many persons from your community 
have been sentenced to imprisonment in: 
Local jail or workhouse 
County or municipal prisons 
State institutions 
Federal prisons 








Answer the following questions for each local jail, prison, 
and prison farm or camp: 


What is its capacity? 
Is it clean and sanitary? 
Are men and women prisoners separated? 
Are first offenders separated from other prisoners? 
Are there facilities for: 
Medical examination and treatment? 
Psychiatric examination and treatment? 


Are children under 18 imprisoned there? 


If so, number imprisoned last year? 
Are there recreational facilities? 
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6. 


Is the diet of prisoners adequate? (Describe) 








Which of the following disciplinary measures are used: 
Loss of privileges. 
Solitary confinement 
Deprivation of food 
Corporal punishment 

Are prisoners employed? 

If so, are they employed in farming or road work? 

Are they hired out to contractors? 

Are jail officials salaried? 

If not, are they dependent on a fee system? 

Is personnel qualified by training.and experience? 

Is there a planned rehabilitation program? 





Parole and Probation 





a. How many persons from your community were paroled last year? 
How many parole violations were there? 

b. Are parole officers under a civil service system? 

c. What is the average case load of each parole officer? 


d. Do your courts have a probation system? 
If so, does your probation system serve adults? 
Children? 
Both adults and children? 


e. How many of your local courts have probation officers? 
How many probation officers are there? 
What is the average case load of each probation officer? 


f. What was the number of probationers in your community last 
year? 
What was the number completing probation successfully? 
Number breaking probation? 
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Citizens and their Government 


The form of local government, its powers, its ways of collec- 
ting and spending money, and its responsibility to its citizens 
are all important in determining the number and quality of commu- 
nity services which its citizens receive. And the way a govern- 
ment works depends on how much active interest and participation 
its citizens are willing to give it. 


Several governments -- federal, state, county, and local -- 
touch citizens as they live and work. In this survey, however, 
you will be interested mainly in county and city government, al- 
though it‘is important for you to know where the federal and state 
governments operate on a local level. 


You will be able to get most of the information called for in 
this section of the Manual from the various officials of your 
county and city governments and from members and executives of 
civic boards and clubs in your community. For data on the number 
of people of voting age (5-a), however, you will have to consult 
the U. S. Census or the Bureau of Vital Statistics of your State 
Health Department. 


In surveying the organization and workings of your county and 
city governments (1 and 2), the really important questions to be 
answered concern the powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
executives, governing bodies, and departments of local government, 
Information concerning merely the form of your government (covered 
in the Questionnaire) will be meaningless unless you also analyze 
the way it works. 


The easiest way to find out how your government functions is 
to make a chart. Such a chart will show, simply and clearly, just 
how the government is organized, what the powers and duties are of 
the various government departments and officials, and their rela- 
tionships with each other, From this chart, you also will be able 
to see gaps in needed services or to spot places where services or 
responsibilities duplicate each other unnecessarily. This kind of 
a chart may be available from the county and city governments. If 
not, you will not find it difficult to make one. 


When you investigate the finances of your government, finding 
out the per capita revenue of your government (4-b) will help you 
judge how adequate your government's revenues are to provide the 
best in community services. On the basis of the community needs 
uncovered in other parts of this survey, you will be able to make 
a rough estimate of the per capita cost of meeting these needs and 
of expanding existing services. Then by comparing the per capita 
government revenue with the per capita cost (of both existing and 
needed community services), you will know whether or not your 
government is adequately financed. It might be helpful, also, to 
compare the revenue figures for your community with those for other 
communities of similar size. 
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Do people in your community leave community affairs largely 
up to their politicians and officials, or do they take an active 
and responsible part in important civic activities? The question 
on citizen participation in government (5) is designed to help you 
partially answer that question. You will want to expand on the 
questions asked in the schedule, however. For example, you might 
compare the percentages of registered voters and actual voters in 
your community with those in other communities of similar size (5- 
a). If only a small proportion of the citizens of your community 
register to vote or actually vote in local elections, you will 
want to find out why. When you list the political parties active 
in your community, you should also note their organization and the 
(sed) and responsibilities of their county executive committees 

5ed . 


As to membership in civic boards (5-f), in addition to infor- 
mation on actual Seuhershin you should also find out how willing 
people are to serve on these boards -- how long the present members 
have served, whether or not membership has changed from year to 
year, and whether or not elected board officials have changed or 
remained the same for many years. It is also very important for 
you to find out whether or not all the various community groups are 
represented -- business, industry, farming, labor, minority groups, 
housewives, club women, church groups, professional people, and 
others. 


Other questions regarding citizen participation in government 
will undoubtedly occur to you as you are making the survey. 


Note: 





If from this survey, it seems to your committee that a more 
thorough and scientific study is needed of the administrative set- 
up and efficiency of your town and county governments, you might 
ask your State University or State Bureau of Public Administration 
for suggestions and help. You are getting into a very important 
but fairly technical field, and you will need more advice and di- 
rection than this Manual can give you. 
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Questionnaire 


CITIZENS AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 


1. County Government 


a. Is there a chief executive of your county government? 
If so, is he elected or appointed? 
What is his term of office? 
b. What is.the central governing body of your county? 
How many members does it have? 
What are their terms of office? 
c. What departments of government does your county have? (List) 








d. Which are the elective offices in your county? (List) 








e. Which are the appointive offices in your county? (List) _ 








Who appoints these officials? 
£. How many county employees are there? 





2s it overnment 


a. Who is the chief executive of your city government? 
Is he elected or appointed? 
What is his term of office? 
b. What is the central governing body of your town? 
How many members does it have? 
What are their terms of office? 
c. What departments of government does your town have? (List) 








d. Which are the elective offices in your town? (List) 








e. Which are the appointive offices in your town? (List) 








Who appoints these officials? 
£. How many city employees are there? 





3. Personnel 


a. Does your county government have a merit system by which em- 
ployees are appointed, hired, promoted, and fired? 
If so, what department administers it? 
Which departments use it? (List) 











b. Does your city government have a merit system by which em- 
ployees are appointed, hired, promoted, and fired? 
If so, what department administers it? 
Which departments use it? (List) 











4. Finances 


a. List the different kinds of taxes levied by your city and 
county governments and the revenue raised by each tax. 
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b. 





Town Count 
Kind of Tax Revenue Raised Kind of Tax evenue Raised 


























What has been the per capita revenue of your city govern- 
ment during the past 5 years? $ 
Of your county government? $ 


Citizen Participation in Government 





ae 


b. 


Ce 
d. 


f. 


How many people of voting age are there in your town? 
In your county? 
What percent of the people of voting age are registered in: 
Your town? 
Your county? 
What percent of the registered voters actually voted in the 
last city election? 
In the last county election? 
What are registration requirements? 














When are local elections held? 
What political parties are active in your community? 








Are there any “good government” associations in your commu- 
nity? 
If so, check which ones, and list membership of each: 


Organization Member ship Program 


League of Women Voters 
Citizens Committee 
Non-partisan Organization 
Others (specify 



































During the past five years, have there been any efforts to 
stimulate (or lessen) registration and voting? 
If so, by whom? 
Do citizens serve on civic boards of your community (town 
and county)? 

If so, check Which ones, and fill out the following informa- 
tion: 








Board Membership 


Elected Appointed Term of Office 
School Boards (specify) 
































Board 


County Welfare Board 


Elected 


Membership 
Appointed Term of Office 





Other Weltare Boards 
(Specify) 














Library Board 

Board of Health 

Hospital Board or 
Authority 

Boards of federal farm 
programs (specify) 























Rural Electrification 
Administration 
Other boards (specify) 
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Urban Housing 


Begin by consulting your city government, or Housing Authority 
if you have one, to see whether or not a map or survey of housing 
or land use has been made already. If such a map or survey is 
available, use it as much as possible and bring it up to date. 


If none is available, your committee will want to make a sur- 
‘vey of the most important facts about housing. The Urban Housing 
Schedule and Questionnaire may be used for this survey, although 
you can modify them to make them fit your local situation. 


In order to qualify for government aid.in slum clearance and 
public housing under the Housing Act of 1949, a town must be able 
to prove its need. The only way to do this is to survey its exis- 
ting housing. If the detailed Housing Schedules and Questionnaires 
in this section are followed in your survey, the findings will be 
complete enough to use as a basis for requesting government housing 
assistance. If no such program is contemplated, the questionnaires 
may be simplified to suit the purposes of your survey. 


If your community is small, members of your committee might 
wish to visit every dwelling unit, checking it for points in the 
Schedule. In a larger community, you can use a sampling process. 

In this case, be sure that the sample is a real cross-section of 

the housing you survey. The number of dwelling units you visit and 
the way you choose which ones to visit will depend on your local 
situation and should be worked out with the help of someone trained 
in sampling. If the sample is truly representative, your survey 
will be just as good as if you had visited every home. For example, 
‘you might wish to visit every fifth dwelling unit on the left-hand 
side of the street, or you might select several streets representing 
different levels of housing and visit every third or fifth dwelling 
unit. Work out the method which best fits the situation in your 
community. 


A “dwelling unit" (lea) is defined as a house, group of rooms, 
or a single room, occupied as separate living quarters by a single 
household, usually a family. Rooms occupied by boarders or roomers 
are not considered separate dwelling units, but housekeeping rooms 
do constitute separate dwelling units. 


In noting the condition of the building (l-c), check “good con- 
dition" if the building is substantially in good repair. Check 
“needing minor repairs" where no major structural repairs are needed 
but minor repairs are obviously needed -- such as papering, repair 
of doors, painting, stopping of small leaks, or general maintenance 
Check "needing major repairs" if repairs are needed on a part of 
the structure (such as floors, walls, roof, foundation, stairs, 
plaster, etc.) because the structure is unsound and creates a hazard 
to the safety of the residents. Check “unfit for use" if the struc- 
ture is in such poor condition that it cannot be adequately repaired. 


In counting the number of rooms in the dwelling unit (2-c), do 
not count bathrooms, closets, pantries, halls, screened porches, 
unfinished rooms in basement or attic, and rooms used as offices or 
places of business by the occupant. 


To obtain the number of persons per room (3-e), divide the 
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number of rooms in the dwelling unit (2-c) into the number of per- 
sons in the total household (3-d). 


In addition to your survey findings, which you will compile to 
answer the Questionnaire, you will want to check other possible 
sources of information -- Census reports on housing, your local 
housing authority, local association of real estate operators, and 
local offices of the Federal Housing Authority and Public Housing 
Administration. 


In tabulating your findings, you should set up minimum stan- 
dards for decent housing so that you will have something against 
which to check housing conditions in your community. As a general 
yardstick, consider that a house meets minimum standards if it has: 


1. A structure which does not need major repairs; 

2. An ample supply of safe water piped into the house; 
3. A flush toilet; 

4. Electricity; 

5. AS many rooms as people living in it. 


These five requirements are all included in the minimum housing 
standards set up by the Department of Agriculture and the U. S. 
Housing Authority, and all five were used by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in its 1940 housing survey. Using these standards, you can 
find out in what ways housing in your community is adequate or in- 
adequate, and where the various levels of housing exist. 


Mapping your findings will help you, not only to relate all 
the information you have gathered, but also to show clearly the re- 
lationship of housing conditions to the following -- health, sanita- 
tion and safety, occupation and income, family stability, crime and 
delinquency, and costs to the community in relief and welfare, fire 
and police protection, and tax delinquency. Maps also will be the 
simplest and most vivid way to present your findings. 


Housing is so closely related to all parts of community life 
that you must be sure to show as many such factors as possible when 
you analyze and present your report. Many of the questions in the 
Questionnaire are designed to help you discover these relationships, 
and you undoubtedly will add others as you progress. 


Before making its recommendations, your committee might inter- 
view home owners and tenants to get their attitudes toward such 
things as owning and renting, the loan situation, desire for better 
housing, and public housing. You will have to estimate how much of 
the housing, both existing and new, will meet the needs of low- and 
middle-income families. Include in your estimate the plans your 
housing authority has for expanding facilities in the near future. 


After looking at all the facts you have gathered, how does 
housing in your community rate? Are the residents weil housed or 
not? What recommendations will you make for improvements? What are 
the greatest housing needs in your community? 
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Questionnaires 


URBAN HOUSING 


SURVEY OF INDIVIDUAL DWELLING UNITS 








(Use separate schedule for Date 
each dwelling unit.) Investigator 
Address 


3 





Informant (relationship to 
head of household) 





Information about Building 





a. Construction: Frame Brick___ Stone Other (specify) 
No. of dwelling units in building 

b. Type of Structure: 1l-Family 2-Family 3-Family 
4-Family Larger apartment house__ Rooming 
house Other lesenttva 

c. Condition: Good Condition Needing minor repairs 
Needing major repairs Unfit for use 

d. Age of Building: 

e. Use of Building: Residential only Part commercial 


Part industrial 











Information about Dwelling Unit 





a. Sanitation: 

Flush toilet inside Flush toilet outside Privy___None___ 
Number of families using toilet facilities 

Running water inside __ Running water outside "Well water__ 
If there is inside running water, is there hot water?__ 
Number of families using water supply 

Bathtub or shower__ Portable bathtub only__ Shared bathing 
facilities No bathing facilities 
Number of Families using bathing facilities 

Is there garbage collection? 
If so, how many times per week? 

Are outside windows and doors screened? 








bs Utilities: 
Heating: Steam__Hot air_Gas__ Electricity ___Coal stove__ 
Oil or kerosene stove _ Wood stove Fireplace 
Lighting: Electricity Gas Kerosene _Other (specify) 


Refrigeration; Electric Gas Ice Box None 











c. Number of Rooms; 
Number of rooms in dwelling unit 
Number of sleeping rooms 


Information about Occupant(s) of Dwelling Unit 


a. Unit occupied by owner? or renter? 
White _Negro___ Mexican._Indian___Other (specify) 





b. Number of years occupant has lived in dwelling unit 
Number of years in city In county 
c. Total number of persons in family living in dwelling unit 
Children under 5 
Children 5 to 19 Number employed 
Adults Number employed 











1 








l. 


d. Number of persons in total household (all persons living in 
dwelling unit, including related family members, roomers, 
= and other unrelated persons who regularly live 
there 
Number of persons per room 
Average monthly income of head of household §$ 
Occupation of head of household 
omar monthly income of family {includes all extra in- 
come) $ 
g. What is the rental per week? $ 
If the dwelling unit is owned by occupant, what is the 
estimated value of the dwelling unit? §$ 





ho 
° 





Transportation and Communication 


a. Does occupant own an automobile? 
b. Number of blocks to bus or streetcar 
c. Is there a telephone in the dwelling unit? 
If not, is there one in the building? 
If not, how many blocks to nearest public telephone?__ 


Neighborhood 


a. Residential Part business Industrial 
b. Street paved Unpaved 
Sidewalks paved Unpaved No sidewalks 
c. Are there rats in the neighborhoo 
d. Sanitation and cleanliness: Good Fair Bad 
e. Remarks: 











SUMMARY _OF COMMUNITY HOUS ING 


Note: Be sure to break down all your answers to these questions by 


race and/or nationality. 


Buildings 


a. What percent of the residential buildings are of Frame 
Brick Stone Other (specify) 
Average number of dwelling units in residential build- 
ings 
b. Percent of structures that are l-Family__2-Family____3-Fami- 
ly 4-Family Larger apartment houses Rooming 
Houses Other (specify) 
c. Percent of dwelling units in good condition___Needing minor 
repairs Needing major repairs ___Unfit for use 
(Give these figures for owner-occupied and tenant-occupied 
dwellings, and by valuation and weekly rental.) 
Do the houses needing major repairs and the houses unfit 
for use fall into any residential pattern? 
If so, describe te 
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d. 


Average age of residential buildings in your town 
Of buildings in good condition 
Of buildings needing minor repair 
Of buildings needing major repair 
Of buildings unfit for use 
Percent of buildings that are residential only Part 
commercial Part industrial 








Dwelling Units 


b. 


Sanitation: 


What percent of the dwelling units have: 
Flush Toilet Flush Toilet Privy None 
nside jutside 








Total 
Owner-occupied 
Tenant-occupied 




















In situations where more than one family shares toilet faci- 
lities, what is the average number of families using the same 
facilities? (Give examples) 


What percent of the dwelling units have: 


Running Water Well Water Hot Water 
Inside Outside 





Total 
Owner-occupied 
Tenant-occupied 











In situations where more than one family shares the water 
supply, what is the average number of families using the same 
facilities? (Give examples) 


What percent of the dwelling units have: 
Bathtub Portable hared None 
or ower Tub Only Fac ties 





Total 
Owner-occupied 
Tenant-occupied 


























Where bathing facilities are shared, what is the average num- 
ber of families using the same facilities? (Give 
examples) 





What percent of the dwelling units have garbage collection? __ 
Owner-occupied units? 
Tenant-occupied units? 

What percént of the dwelling units have outside doors and wint+ 

dows screened? 
Owner-occupied units? 
Tenant-occupied units? 





Do the dwelling units with poor sanitation fall into any 
residential pattern? If so, describe 











Utilities: 
Percent of dwelling units heated by steam__Hot air__ Gas 


Electricity__Coal stove___Oil or kerosene stove___ Wood 
stove___Fireplace__ 











Ne 





Percent of dwelling units lighted by electricity__ Gas 
Kerosene___Other (specify) _ 





Percent of dwelling units with electric refrigeration 
Gas___Ice box___No refrigeration__ 


Do the dwelling units lacking adequate utilities fall into 
any residential pattern? If so, describe 








Average number of rooms per dwelling unit? 
Owner-occupied units? 
Tenant-occupied units? 

Average number of sleeping rooms? 





























Owner-occupied? 
Tenant-occupied? 
Percent of dwelling units consisting of: 
Total § Qwner Tenant 
1 Room 
2 Rooms 
3 Rooms 
4 Rooms 
5 Rooms 








More than 5 Rooms 








3. Occupants 


b 


Ce 


Ge 


Percent of dwelling units occupied by: 
White Negro Mexican Indian Other (specify) 





Total 
Owner 
Tenant 











Average number of years occupant has lived in: 
Dwelling Unit City County 

Total 

Owner 

Tenant 

















Average number of persons in family per dwelling unit? 
Owner-occupied? Tenant-occupied? 
Number of children under 5? Owner?” ____Tenant?___ 
Number of children 5 to 19? a el Tenant? 
Number of adults? Owner? Tenant? 
Average number of persons in total household? 
Owner? i down by valuation) 
Tenant? _ (Break down by rental groups) 
Average number of persons per room? 
Owner? Break down by valuation) 
Tenant? Break down by rental groups) 





Average monthly income of head of household? §$ 











Owner? $ Tenant? $ 
Average monthly income of family? $ 
Owner? $ Tenant? $ 
Do income levels in your community fall into any residential 
pattern? If so, describe 
Average rent in your town? $ (Group rentals into 


classes -- such as $2.50-4.99 per week, $5.00-7.49 per week, 
etc. -- and show the percentages of tenant-occupied units 


Sl 
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falling within each group.) 
Do the rental groups fall into any residential pattern? 
If so, describe 











Average value of owner-occupied dwelling units? $ 

(Group the valuations of owner-occupied units into classes** 

such as $100-5000, 5000-10,000, etc. -- and give the percen- 

tages of owner-occupied units falling within each group.) 

Do these valuation groups fall into any residential pattern? 
If so, describe 











Percent of dwelling units overcrowded (having more than one 
person per room)? 

Owner? Break down by valuation group) 

Tenant? ates down by rental group) 


Does overcrowding have any relation to value of property?__ 
Does overcrowding have any relation to home ownership? 

Do the overcrowded dwelling units in your town fall into any 
residential pattern? If so, describe 











4. Transportation and Communication 





b. 


What percent of occupants have automobiles? 
Owners? Tenants? 


What percent of the dwelling units have telephones? 
Owners? Tenants? 


5. Neighborhoods 


ae 


What percent of dwelling units are in: 
Residential Part Business Part Industrial 
Neighborhoods Neighborhoods Neighborhoods 





Total 
Owner 
Tenant 














Is there any relation between valuation and/or rental and 
the type of area? If so,describe 











What percent of dwelling units are on: 














Paved Streets Unpaved Streets 
Total 
Owner 
Tenant 








Does there seem to be any relation between areas of poor 
housing and areas with; 


~< 
“ 


2 
Poor sanitation and safety? 

High disease and death rates? 

High crime and delinquency rates? 

High number of relief and welfare cases? 
High costs in fire and police protection? 


PIII 
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Low income? tae » Tobe 
High tax delinquency? ee 


Public Housing 





ae 


Does your community have a housing authority or similar 
agency authorized to construct or operate public housing?__ 
If so, what housing projects has it built? (List and give 
dates of construction) 











What housing projects does it now operate for whites? (List) 





How many dwelling units? 
What is the average rent per unit? $ 
What housing projects does it now operate for Negroes?(List) 





How many dwelling units? 
What is the average rent per unit? $ 
What determines the amount of rent charged? 





What are qualifications for admission to the housing projects? 





For what reasons may tenants be evicted? (List) 





How many tenants have been evicted? 
What were the main reasons for eviction? (List) 





What is the crime and delinquency rate among tenants? 
How does this compare with the rate for the entire town 
With the rates for areas of poor housing? 





Are the projects operated as communities? 

Check each project for such facilities and activities as clubs 
libraries, supervised nurseries and playgroups, community 
centers, adult education classes, etc. 


General 


b. 


Does your town have a building code? 

If so, when was it enacted? 

Has it been revised? If so, when? 
Is it enforced? 


Does your town have any zoning ordinances? 
If so, are they enforced? 


Does your town have any fire, health, and sanitation ordi- 
nances that concern housing? 
If so, specify 








Are they enforced? 
How many new houses are being built in your town? 


How many will be sold? Average cost? $ 
How many will be rented? Average rental? $ 
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Rural Housing 


A separate schedule for rural housing is included in the 
Manual so that, if your housing survey is countywide, you will be 
able to check on dwellings outside the city limits. If you do not 
want to make a door-to-door survey, as you did for urban housing, 
the county Home Demonstration Agent may be able‘to give you enough 
information for your purposes. An actual survey, however, will 
give you the most accurate picture of housing in your county. 


Standards for farm homes differ from those for city homes. 
Check your rural houses by these minimum standards: 


2) Ample supply of safe water within 50 feet of the house; 

3) An outside privy, properly constructed and kept (meeting 
standards of U.S. Publ 

f Electricity; 

5) Ample living, dining, and kitchen space, plus three bed- 
rooms -- one for the parents, one for the girls, and one 
for the boys. 


A A structure not in need of major repair; 


ic Health Service); 


For more information about standards, consult Minimum Require- 
ments for Farmhouses, U.S. Depazment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 475, Washington, D.C., 1941. 


In compiling data from the schedules, get percentages of farm 
dwellings for each of the items checked, just as you did for urban 
dwellings. (Check instructions given in the urban housing section 
to get definitions of such things as condition of building, dwel- 
ling unit, number of rooms, and number of persons per room.) Be 
sure to note whether or nct there are certain areas in the county 
where rural housing is particularly bad or good. 


All your findings must be broken down by race and/or national- 
ity. 


Be sure, also, to break down your findings by farm tenure -- 
that is, by owner, tenant, sharecropper, and farm laborer. For, in 
addition to the data called for in the schedule, you should discover 
if there is any relationship between type of housing and farm tenure. 
For example, are the farm dwellings in poorest condition, with the 
poorest sanitation, fewest utilities, and worst overcrowding inha- 
bited by owners, renters, sharecroppers, or farm laborers? Does 
condition of dwellings have any Heeger rong 4 to rental or value of 
dwelling unit? (Break down dwelling units by valuation group and 
rental group, just as you did for urban housing.) What percent of 
the occupants of rural dwellings, by race, are not engaged in far- 
ming? Which group owns the most farmhouses, whites or Negroes? 
Which has the largest percentage of tenants, sharecroppers, and farm 
laborers? Which group as a whole is best housed? Most poorly 
housed? 


How does your information on rural housing tie in with your 
information on health, schools, welfare, income, occupation, sanita- 
tion, etc., in your county? How does housing in the county compare 
with housing in town? If there are significant differences, try to 
explain them. What recommendations will you make for improving 
rural housing in your community? 
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Questionnaire 


RURAL HOUSING 








(Use separate schedule for Date 
each dwelling unit.) Investigator 
Location 


l. 


2. 


3. 





Informant (relationship to 
head of household) 





Information about Building 


a. Construction; Frame __Brick___ Stone Other (specify) 
b. Condition: Good condition__Needing minor repairs 

Needing major repairs Unfit for use 
c. Age of building: 





Information about Dwelling Unit 


a. Sanitation: 
Toilet facilities: Surface type privy ___Pit type privy 
Flush toilet inside Flush toilet outside None 
If privy, how far is it from water supply? __ 
Water supply: Well_Cistern___Spring___ Running w water out- 
side__Running water inside__None 
If water supply is outside, is it "wits 50 feet of the 
house? 
If there is running water inside, is there hot water?__ 
Bathing facilities: Portable bathtub__ Bathtub or shower__ 
None 
Are outside doors and windows screened? 
b. Utilities: 
eating: Fireplace Wood Stove___Oil or Kerosene stove 
Coal Stove__Steam__Hot air_Gas__ Electricity 
Lighting: Kerosene__Gas__Electricity_ Other (spec 
Refrigeration: Spring House Ice Box___Gas  Blectricity— 
None 
c. Number of rooms in Dwelling Unit 
Number of sleeping rooms 


Information about Occupant(s) of Dwelling Unit 
a. Unit occupied by owner__tenant___sharecropper___farm labore 


White___Negro___Mexican___Indian__Other(specify)___ 
b. Number of years occupant has lived in dwelling unit 
Number of years in county 
Total number of persons in family living in dwelling unit__ 
Male faanke Total 


o 
e 


Children under 5 
Children 5 to 19 
Adults 
d. Number of persons in total household 
e. Number of persons per room 
f. Average annual net income of head of household, including 
value of products raised and consumed on farm: 
Occupation of head of household 
His main —" of income 
g. Rental, if any: 
If the "dwelling uit is occupied by owner, what is the 
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estimated value of the dwelling unit? $ 
4. Transportation and Communication 


a. Does occupant have an automobile? 
Radio? 
Telephone? 


b. How far is the dwelling unit from the nearest hard surface 
road? 














Community Welfare Services 


In most communities the general picture of organized community 
welfare services is something like this: 


I. Case Work Agencies 
A. Private agencies serving families and individuals -- for 
example: 


Salvation Army 

Travelers’ Aid 

American Red Cross 

Jewish Welfare Board 

Protestant Churches -- individually or jointly 
Catholic Churches -- individually or jointly 
Missions 

Settlement houses 

Homes for the aged 

Nursing homes 

Family Service Agency 


B. Public agencies serving families and individuals -- for 
example: 


County Department of Public Welfare 
City Welfare Department 

State Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Homes for the aged 


C. Agencies serving children, both publicly and privately 
supported -- for example: 


II. Group 


Nursery schools 

Child care institutions and agencies 

Child Welfare Division of the county or state depart- 
ment of welfare 


Work Agencies -- for example: 
YMCA and YWCA 

Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

Young Men's Hebrew Association 
Young Women's Hebrew Association 
Camp Fire Girls 

Y-Teen Clubs 

Hi-Y, Gra-Y 

Churches 

Future Farmers of America 
Future Homemakers of America 
4-H Clubs 


III. Coordinating Agencies and Councils -- for example: 


Community Chest 

Council of Social Agencies 
Social Service Exchange 
Veterans' Councils 
Community Council 


Private agencies doing case work, group work agencies, and co- 
ordinating agencies are largely those supported by the Community 
Chest, individual donations, organizations, and churches. They may 
be local in origin and program, or they may be affiliated with 
national or regional agencies. 


Public agencies are those supported wholly or in part by tax 


$7 





money. They may be administered entirely by the Federal Government, 
as in the program of Old Age and Survivor's Insurance, or entirely 
by the state, county, or city governments, or by several units of 
government in cooperation with each other, as in programs of Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent Children, Aid to the Blind. 


Assistance from agencies in any of the three large divisions 
may be in the form of money grants to families and individuals, 
food and clothing grants, institutional care, or certain services 
such as help to families and individuals in working out problems am 
conflicts. For instance, the Aid to Dependent Children program as- 
sists children who are deprived of parental support by making money 
payments to the parent or relative with whom the child lives. The 
child welfare program, on the other hand, is a service program, pro- 
viding certain case work services to the child and his family, toa 
courts, to prospective adoptive parents, and to other agencies; it 
cooperates with other agencies in the community in developing and 
extending community resources involving children; it does not pro- 
vide relief or assistance. 


Group work agencies also provide certain services to young 
people and adults -- recreation, training in skills, training in 
group participation, character building. A coordinating agency 
usually acts as a clearing house for welfare agencies and as a 
planning council for welfare services and community developme 


All three types of agencies are important in a weli-balanced 
program of community welfare services. Your county will probably 
not have all the various agencies listed in the outline; it may 
have others not mentioned. The list is merely suggestive of what 
to look for in surveying community welfare services. 


The Questionnaires in this part of the Manual are to help you 
find out how well your community provides welfare services to its 
citizens. Be sure to find out where there is over-lapping, where 
unmet needs exist, and where services need strengthening. Profes- 
sional people in your various welfare agencies can help you a great 
deal in getting this information. 


Four Questionnaires are included in this section. Use a sepa- 
rate Questionnaire for each agency surveyed; then tabulate your 
findings, write up the general report on welfare services in your 
community, and make your recommendations. The Questionnaire on 
“Case Work Agencies" should be used with private agencies, public 
agencies, and agencies serving children. The Questionnaire on 
"Institutions" should be used to survey nursery schools, parental 
homes for children, homes for the aged, the infirm, the poor, etc. 


The Questionnaire on “Group Work Agencies" should be used to 
survey each group work agency in your town. In the case of the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and the like, use one Questionnaire for the 
whole city organization, instead of for each troup. However, if 
there are separate troops for white and Negro youth, use separate 
Questionnaires for the two groups. For YWCA*s and YMCA's, use one 
Questionnaire for each, unless there are Negro or white branches 
of the central Association; in that case, use a separate Question- 
naire for each branch. “Potential Number to be Served" (3) refers 
to the number of people in the town of a particular age group. 
This information can be obtained from the section on POPULATION. 


The Questionnaire on “Coordinating and Planning Agencies" 


should be used to survey such agencies as Community Chest, Council 
of Social Agencies, Social Service Exchange, and so on. 
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In each Questionnaire, the question is asked, “What seem to be 
the chief needs of the agency?" The answer will probably involve 
such items as additional staff, money, office space, more community 
understanding, etc. The next question, “Is this agency meeting com- 
munity needs?" means “Are there groups in the community needing the 
help which this agency does or could provide, but who are not being 
served for lack of funds, staff, or community awareness?" For in- 
stance, when child welfare workers find neglected children, is 
boarding home or foster home care available to the children? Most 
child welfare authorities today say that such care is usually far 
superior to institutional care, but many counties do not provide it. 


After you have surveyed the welfare agencies in your town and 
county, answer such questions as these: 


What types of welfare services are provided for citizens of 
your town and county? How well do they provide for the following 
groups and individuals, white and Negro? 

Families and individuals needing material assistance; 

Families and individuals with conflicts and problems such as 

desertion of father or mother, delinquent children; 

Neglected or abandoned children; 

Delinquent children; 

Children of working mothers; 

Unmarried mothers; 

The physically and/or mentally handicapped; 

The needy sick and/or aged; 

Transients. 


To what extent do welfare services in your community try to 
keep families intact -- that is, aid children in the home, wherever 


feasible, instead of sending them to an institution? Is boarding 
home and/or foster home care available to children? If so, are 
these facilities inspected and licensed by any responsible agency?. 


Are sizes of welfare grants large enough to meet minimum needs? 
Are sizes of staffs of the agencies large enough to care for present 
case loads? For expanded case loads? Are provisions made for fur- 
ther training of staff members who desire it? Are salaries of pro- 
fessional and clerical workers large enough to attract and hold 
trained and experienced personnel? 


Are there a sufficient number of group work agencies to provide 
youth and adults with opportunities for growth and development in 
human relations and group activity? 


What percent of the people of the community in each age aroup 
served by existing group work agencies are actually participating 
in the programs? 


What provisions are made for planning and coordinating the work 
of the wo!tare agencies? 











Questionnaires 


COMMUNITY WELFARE SERVICES 


CASE WORK AGENCIES 














Name of Agency Date 
Address 
1. What is the general program of the Agency? 











Who is served by the Agency? Men__Women__ Whites only 


Negroes only Both races Only members of organizations spon- 


soring Agency__ All citizens meeting eligibility requirements __ 


List eligibility requirements for assistance: 











Total number of applicants in any one month; Month No. of 
Applicants White Negro 

Total number of people served in same month: No. of people 
White Negro 

Average case load per worker: 





Check the kinds of assistance given: Monetary _ Food and/or 
clothing ___ Counselling General welfare service __ Medical assis- 
tance___ Institutional care__ Family rehabilitation__ Individual 
rehabilitation Other (describe) 


If monetary grants are given, what is the average grant? 





$ 
If medical care is given, of what does it consist? 





Personnel; Number of supervisors White Negro 
Number of case workers White Negro 
Number of clerical workers White Negro 
Number of volunteer workers White Negro 


Are professional workers under a merit system? 
Clerical workers? 
What are the requirements for professional workers? 


Finances: Average yearly budget of the Agency? § How 
financed? (Give percent of funds received from each source.) 
Community Chest Individual donations (not through Community 
Chest)___ Sponsoring organization Federal government State 
government __ County government “City government _Other 
What percent of the budget goes for administration? 

For program? 


Agency supervision; Board of Directors or Trustees? If so, 
how are members selected? 

How many members? White Negro 
Term of office? 

Duties and responsibilities of the Board? 











How are officers of the Board selected? 
If no Board, how is the Agency governed? 
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9. Does the Agency use the Social Service Exchange or Index, if 
there is one in the community? 


10. What are the chief needs of the Agency? 











ll. Is the Agency meeting community needs? 








INST ITUT IONS 


Name of Institution Date 
Address 











l. Who is cared for by the institution? 
Race served: White Negro Other (specify) 
2. What is the average number of residents (or in the case of nur- 
series, how many children are cared for)? 
3. On what basis are residents admitted to the institution? 














4. Who sponsors the institution? Church (clive denomination) 


Organization (give name) County government City 
government Other (specity) 





5. Finances: Average yearly budget? $ 
Expenditure per resident? $ 
Who finances the institution? 
What is the cost to residents? 
6. Personnel: List staff positions: 
White Negro 











Professional 
Clerical 
Volunteer 
What are the,requirements for professional workers? 
7. Governing body of the institution? 

If a Board, how many members? White —*Negro 
How are members selected? 
Term of office? 

Duties and responsibilities of the Board? 























How are officers of the Board selected? 
8. Note condition of buildings, grounds, equipment, sanitation, 
cleanliness: 














9. What are the chief needs of the institution? 











10. Is the institution meeting community needs? 








GROUP_WORK AGENCIES 


Name of Agency. Date 
Address 











l. What is the general program of the Agency? 











2. Race served: White Negro Other (specify) 
List eligibility requirements: 
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3. 


10. 


ll. Is the Agency meeting community needs? 





Age groups -served (or grade groups), with number in each group: 


Age or Grade Group Number Served Potential Number 
To Be Served 















































Finances; Average yearly budget $ 
Source of funds: Community Chest Individual donations (not 
through Community Chest)___ Membership fees Other (describe) __ 





Is the Agency affiliated with a national organization? 
Who is the local sponsor of the group? 
Agency supervision: Board of Directors or Trustees? 
If so, how are members selected? 
How many members? White Negro 
Term of office? 

Duties and responsibilities of the Board? 














How are officers of the Board selected? 
If no Board, how is the agency governed? 
Personnel: List staff positions: 


White Negro 








Professional 

Clerical 

Volunteer 

What are the requirements for professional workers? 

Describe facilities (both those owned or rented by Agency and 











- those made available to it, including office space) -- buildings, 


equipment, camping facilities, recreational facilities: 


oat 








What are the chief needs of the Agency? 

















COORDINATING AND PLANNING AGENCIES 















































Name of Agency Date 

Address 

1. Purpose of Agency: 

2. Describe the program of the Agency: 

3. When organized? How and why did the organization come 
about? 

4. What agencies are served by the coordinating agency? 

5. Personnel: List staff positions; 
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7. 


9. 


White Negro 
Professional 
Clerical 
Volunteer 











What are the requirements for professional workers? 


Finances: Average yearly budget $ 

Source of funds (indicate percent of funds from each source): 
Community Chest Individual donations (not through Community 
Chest) Donations from member agencies Other (specify) 








Agency supervision; Governing body of the Agency? 
How many members? White Negro 

How are they selecte 
Term of office? 
Duties and responsibilities of the governing body? 











What are the chief needs of the Acency? 











Is the Agency meeting community needs? 
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Sources of Information 


SELF-SURVEYS, GENERAL 
A Communit urve ets Results. (Jacksonville, Fla., Twenty-one 
Months after tH Survey). New South, May, 1948. Southern 
Regional Council, Inc., 63 Auburn Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga. (5¢) 


the People. (Self-Survey of Jacksonville, Fla., Negro Commu- 
659 Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 Auburn Ave., NE, 
Atlanta, Ga. (20¢) 


Community Organization and Planning. Arthur Hillman. NY, 1950. 

Everybody's Business; A Self-Survey of Conditions Affecting the 

Negro Population of the ge ated Ena at 

Council o eenville County, 1I0-A W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. Co, May, 1950. 

eenville's Big Idea. (Summary of the Greenville, S$.C., Self- 

Survey). Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 Auburn Ave., NE, 
Atlanta, Ga., 1950. (20¢) 

Jacksonville Looks at Its ae Community. Council of Social Agen- 
cles, Jacksonville, Fla., May, « ($1.00) 

ural Communities -- What hey Need Most? Bureau of Agric. 


Econ., US Dept. of Agric., in coop with Extension Service, 
Wash., DC, 1940, 


The Small Community Looks Ahead. Wayland J. Hayes. NY, 1947. 
These Things We Tried; A Five-year Experiment in eee piste 
ment. Jess and Jean Ogden. Univ. of Va. Extension, Char- 

Tottesville, Va., 1947. 

Your Community; Its Provisions for eee Stet Safety, and 
Welfare. Joanna C. Colcord. Russell Sage Foundation, NY, 
1947 (rev. ed.) 























POPULATION 


urrent Population Reports. Bureau of Census, U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Wash., Dc. (population estimates made between Census 
years. They should be available from branch offices of the 
Census Bureau.) 


Sixteenth Census of the United a aS Population, Second 
Series, "Characteristics 0 e Population*, ureau of the 
Census, US Dept. of Commerce, Wash., DC, 1940. (Seventeenth 
Census of the US, 1950 -- when available.) 


County Department of Health 
State and/or County Bureau of Vital Statistics 
State Department of Health 


HOSPITA® FACILITIES 


n eeti nimum Requirements Set b aw in the 
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Various States. National League of Nursing Education, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, NY 


Small ees fiospitals: Henry J. Southmayd and Geddes Smith. 
Commonwea Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New York 22, NY 
Civic Organizations Concerned with Health 


Local or State Hospital Authority 
Superintendents of Local Hospitals 


PUBLIC HEALTH FACILITIES 


Health otis + Americans. Edward A. Winslow. Pamphlet No. 104, 
Public Affairs C ttee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
NY, 1945. (20¢) 
Medical Services by eg tem Local, ae and Federal. Com- 
monwealth Fund, E. St., New Yor » NY 
rocesdin s of the National Conference of Socia rk O, pp. 
How Lay Citizens Can Influence the Local Admini- 


stration of Health". Carmen McFarland. Columbia University 
Press, New York, NY, 1940. 


Holts Stones to a Health Council. National Health Council, 
roadway, New Yor 2 » 1949. 


American Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, NY 
City, County, and State Health Departments 

Local or State Mental Hygiene Society 

Private Organizations Concerned with Health 

Superintendent of Schools 


U. S. Children's Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Wash. 25, DC - 
various publications 


U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Wash. 25, DC 


COMMUNITY HEALTH 
anted ealthy South. Dorothy Dickens. Southern Regional 
ae Inc., 63 Auburn Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga. (20¢) 
City, County, and State Health Departments 
Local Hospital Records 


National Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, NY 


U. S. Children's Bureau, Federal Security Agency, Wash. 25 DC - 
various publications 


SAFETY AND SANITATION 


oat Organization for Safety. National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., cago 6, e, 1945, 


Make Your Town Safe, Pamphlet No. 133. Public Affairs Committee, 
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Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16 NY, 1948, (20¢) 

City Council Committees 

U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Wash. 25, 
DC. (Provides information on minimum standards for community 
safety and sanitation.) 


Various departments of local government 


RECREAT ION 
Introduction to Community Recreation. George D. Butler. NY, 1940. 







« National Recreation Association, 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York, NY, 1943, (25¢) 


Off the Job ving: iodern Concept of Recreation and It lace in 


the Postwar World. « Ctt Romney. A Community Respons ~ 
ty". A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, NY, 1945. 


Schedule for the oaecasile = Community Recreation. National Rec- 
reation Association, Fourth Ave., New York, NY. (50¢) 
AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND EMPLOYMENT 


Qutline for we ee == aa aeanuee ae 
Economic Series No. e Prepared by Special S es Unit, 


Small Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Wash., DC. 








Civic and business organizations: Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, etc. 
Local industries, unions, and farm organizations 
State Employment Service 


U. S. Census 


ADULT EDUCATION 


American Association for Adult Education, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, NY 


National Education Association, Adult Education Dept., 1201 16th 
St., NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


VY. S. Census 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Administration, Wash. 
2, vc 


PUBLIC EDUCAT ION 


A Key to Better er A Guide to School Sa eka ss 
tion. National Commission on School District Reorganization, 


IZ6I 16th st., NW, Wash. 6, DC, 1945. (15¢) 


High School Staff and Size of School. U. S. Office of Education, 
FSA, Washington, DC, e 


ow Lar re ublic Schools? U. S. Office of Education, FSA, 
ash., DC, 1950. 
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Know Your se2ke of Education. Leaflet No. 47. U. S. Office of 
Education, FSA, Wash., DC, 1939. 
Planning aahoges for Tomorrow. John G. Fowlkes. Education Leaf- 
et No. « U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash., DC, 
1942. 
Statistics of State School Systeas, 1947-48. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, Wash., DC, ° 
Wanted; An Educated South. Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 
Auburn Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga. (20¢) 
We Can we Better Fe: Maxwell S. Stewart. Pamphlet No. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, NY. (20¢) 
What a We Know See a schools? National Citizens Commission 
or the Public Schools, W. 45th St., New York 19, NY. 
URBAN HOUSING 
Houses for fomorEon. Thomas R. Carskadon. Pamphlet No. 96. Pub- 
c Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, NY. 
Housing in the South. Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 Auburn 
Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga., 1948. (20¢) 
Where prany and Welfare Meet. National Association of Housing 
cials, E. t., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Public Housing Administration. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Wash. 25, DC. Various publications on housing standards, 


needs, and programs. See especially The Local Community Job 
der the Housing Act of 1949 ul n for Leaders of Lo- 
cal Community Groups, Sep er, . 
RURAL HOUSING 
Farm Housing -- A Case Study. National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
Madison Ave., New York 19, NY. 
Housing in the South. Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 Auburn 
Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga., 1948. (20¢) 
inimum uirements for Farmhouses. (Recommendations of U. S. 
oaae of Agriculture.) Misc. Pub. No. 475. U. S. Dept. of 
Agric., Wash., DC, Oct., 1941. 

Farmers Home Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash. 
25, DC. (Various helpful publications on rural housing.) 
WELFARE 
of Foster Family Care for Children. Publ. No. 216. U. S. 

eatidsents Bureau, FSA, UeePS. Wash., DC, 1933. 
Qrqanizing a Social Service pxcharge. Committee on Social Service 
xchanges. Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, NY. 


Providing Foster Family Care. Child Welfare League of America, 
E. St., New York 10, NY, 1941, 
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Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16 NY, 1948. (20¢) 

City Council Committees 

U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Wash. 25, 
DC. (Provides information on minimum standards for community 
safety and sanitation.) 


Various departments of local government 


RECREAT ION 
Introduction to Community Recreation. George D. Butler. NY, 1940. 







« National Recreation Association, 215 Fourth 
NY, 1943, (25¢) 





Ave., New York, 
f the Job Living; iodern Concept of Recreation and Its Place in 


e Postwar World. « Ott Romney. "A Community Respons ~ 
y". A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, NY, 1945. 


Schedule for the eget of Community Recreation. National Rec- 

reation Association, Fourth Ave., New York, NY. (50¢) 
AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND EMPLOYMENT 

Qutline for Sota eee 2s Ee pssst Ee 
Economic Series No. e Prepared by Special S es Unit, 
Small Business, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Wash., DC. 

Civic and business organizations: Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, etc. 

Local industries, unions, and farm organizations 


State Employment Service 


U. S. Census 


ADULT EDUCATION 


American Association for Adult Education, 525 W. 120th St., New 
York 27, NY 


National Education Association, Adult Education Dept., 1201 16th 
St., NW, Wash. 6, DC. 


Y. S. Census 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Administration, Wash. 


3, 


PUBLIC EDUCAT ION 


A Key to Better we A Guide to School eect Se 
tion. National Commission on School District Reorganization, 


T20I 16th st., NW, Wash. 6, DC, 1945. (15¢) 


igh School Staff and Size of School. U. S. Office of Education, 
FSA, Washington, DC, 1950. 


ow e Are ublic Schools? U. S. Office of Education, FSA, 
ash., DC, 1950. 
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Know Your said of Education. Leaflet No. 47. U. S. Office of 
Education, FSA, Wash., DC, 1939. 
Planning Schools for Tomorrow. John G. Fowlkes, Education Leaf- 
et No. « U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash., DC, 
1942. 
Statistics of State School Systoas, 1947-48. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, FSA, Wash., DC, ° 
Wanted; An Educated South. Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 
Auburn Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga. (20¢) 
We Can wis Better gouges: Maxwell S. Stewart. Pamphlet No. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, NY. (20¢) 
What - We Know so as setgutee National Citizens Commission 
or the Public Schools, W. 45th St., New York 19, NY. 
URBAN HOUSING 
Houses for ae Thomas R. Carskadon. Pamphlet No. 96. Pub- 
c Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, NY. 
Housing in the South. Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 Auburn 
Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga., 1948. (20¢) 
Where prety and Heliare Meet. National Association of Housing 
cials, Ee t., Chicago 37, Ill. 


Public Housing Administration. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Wash. 25, DC. Various publications on housing standards, 


needs, and programs. See especially The Local Community Job 
der the Housing Act of 1949; ulletin for Leaders of Lo=- 
cal Community Groups, Sep er, e 
RURAL HOUSING 
Farm Housing -- A Case Study. National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
Madison 4ve., New York 10, NY. 
Housing in the South. Southern Regional Council, Inc., 63 Auburn 
Ave., NE, Atlanta, Ga., 1948, (20¢) 
inimum uirements for Farmhouses. (Recommendations of U. S. 
he of Agriculture.) Misc. Pub. No. 475. U. S. Dept. of 
Agric., Wash., De, Oct., 1941. 

Farmers Home Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash. 
25, DC. (Various helpful publications on rural housing.) 
WELFARE 

ABC of beenit Family Care for chesaren: Publ. No. 216. U. S. 
ren's Bureau, FSA, » Wash., DC, 1933. 
Qrgqanizing a Social Service Exchange Committee on Social Service 
Exchanges. Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, NY. 


Providing Foster Family Care. Child Welfare League of America, 
E. St., New York 10, NY., 1941. 
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Social Work and the a Pamphlet No. 97. Public Affairs Com- 

ttee, Inc., E. 38th St., New York 16, NY. 

Social Work ee Book. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd St., 
New Yor » NY. (Complete directory, published regularly, of 
national voluntary and governmental agencies in the fields of 
social work and public welfare.) 


Standards for Child Health, Education, and Social Welfare. Publ. 
NO.. « Us oe ren's Bureau, FSA, O, Wash., DC, 
1942. (Based on recommendations of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy. 
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